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FROM JERUSALEM TO DAMASCUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WEEK IN JERUSALEM.’’ 


So, one morning, I 
and my party passed 
through the Via Dolo- 
rosa once again, the 
veritable street, which 
Christ had trod, ac- 
cording to tradition, on 
His way to Calvary. 
Thence we went on to 
the northern gate of 
the city, called appro- 
priately the’ Gate of 
Damascus, and, from 
there, struck into the 
stony highway which 
for centuries has been 
traversed by pilgrims 
going to the ancient 
city. 

There was hardly an 
hour of our journey 
that we did not pass 
some hill, or plain, or 
old ruin, recalling the 
mighty days of Israel. 
Far to the left, between 
us and the Mediterra- 

nean, we saw where the hosts of Sennacherib 

had been smitten by the angel of the Lord. 

Yonder was the mountain where Elijah sacri- 

ficed. Here was where Saul went up to battle. 

From these valleys the captives of Babylon had 
been torn away. 

So long as we remained in Palestine proper, 

we found the fields still green, especially in the 

2 great plain of Esdraelon; but, when we had left 

YT was at Jerusalem that I resolved to} the Jordan behind us, we entered on the dreary 

go to Damascus. ‘And I will go as} uplands which stretch ‘along the base of Anti- 

Saint Paul went,” I said: ‘through Samaria and { Libanus. All around us were rocky hills or arid 

Galilee, and past the Sea of Tiberias, and across ; plains, nearly destitute of vegetation. We had 

the Anti-Lebanon.”’ {our own convoy of Arabs, acting as guides and 
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protectors; and we encamped nightly in tents, 
just as Abraham had done on the same journey ; 
and, every day, we came upon parties of Bed- 
ouins, with their wives and children, traveling 
across the desert: it was the Old Testament 
being acted over again, hourly, before our eyes. 

All this while, the sky was like a furnace, by 
day; while, at night, the stars shone with a 
lustre indescribable. At last, we reached an 
eminence from which the waters flowed eastward, 
instead of westward; and, looking before us, we 
saw a vast plain, like the ocean; and, far away, 
in the midst of it, a glitter of white buildings, 
buried in green trees, with minarets and 
mosques.‘ ‘Lo!’’ cried our dragoman, ‘‘ Dam- 
ascus !”’ 

There is & well-known legend that the city 
stands ona portion of the site of Paradise. It 
was ancient, even in the time of Abraham, and 
is believed to be the oldest inhabited town in 
the world. -Two rivers, the Pharpar and Abana, 





{ perenially fed by the snows of Libanus, flow near 


and by it. As they approach the city, they are 
diverted into numerous channels, which wind in 
and out, nourishing the gardens, or rather groves, 
} for which Damascus is so celebrated. We recalled 
the words of an eloquent traveler, as we looked 
off toward the ancient town: ‘The desert is a 
fortification around Damascus,’’ he wrote, “and 
the rivers its life.’’ We did not wonder at the 
tradition which said that Mahomet stopped. two 
miles short of the city, and exclaimed: ‘I will go 
no further. There is but one Paradise designed 
for man, and I will not take mine in this world.” 
Damascus is about two miles long, and nearly 


a mile broad, with a population of two hundred 


thousand souls. But most of its picturesque 
features disappear as you enter it: for you find 
its streets long and narrow, and coarsely paved 
with basalt. Directly through the centre, runs 
“the street that is called Straight,” as the Acts 
of the Apostles called it, still the chief thorough- 
fare of the place, and leading from the principal 
gate to the palace of the Pasha. As we traversed 
it, we thought of Saint Paul, who had followed 
the same narrow path, on his way to the house of 
Judas. We had noticed, as we entered the town, 
the lofty brick walls, with windows in them, here 
and there, just as in the time of the Apostle; 
and had thought it not impossible that some one 
of them may have been the very window from 
which, after he had been cured of his blindness, 


he was let down, to escape from the fury of his 
enemies. 





The houses on either side of the way were 
of unburned brick below, stuccoed, and of wood 
above. They looked ruinous and dirty. All of 
them, large or small, follow one general design. 
You enter from the street by a small door, to 
find yourself in a court-yard, generally paved 
with marble, with a fountain in the middle, 
which is constantly playing. Opening into this 





court-yard, on one side, in ordinary dwellings, 
is the principal room. On the other, is an arcade, 
a little raised above the level of the court, and 
furnished with carpets and cushions. In the 
houses of the Pashas, and other wealthy men, in 
addition, just within the door, there is an outer 
court, which is occupied by the porter and other 
domestic servants. From this, on one. side, an 
enfrance leads to the harem, which has another 
court, exclusively appropriated to itself. On the 
opposite side, a second entrance conducts to the 
principal court, with its fountains, and areade, 
and often evergreen trees: and shrubs; 

In large houses, the principal apartment, of 
which we have spoken, and which looks into this 
main court. is a very imposing room; it also has 
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ENCAMPMENT OF ARABS, 


its fountain, and is furnished, at the further end, } have a freer circulation of air; while the light is 
with divans for visitors: while the walls are} not less softened, being kept down by the shade 
niched, or, provided with shelves, on which are } of the evergreens. It will be seen that houses, 
<dlisplayed plates, jars, basins, and bowls of the } thus’ constructed, with but one narrow street- 
best days of Oriental art. Here it is that the door, can easily be turned into a fortification: a 
stranger is welcomed on his first introduction. ; very important thing in a half-lawless community, 
Afterwards, as he grows more intimate, his; like that at Damascus. They have also the advan- 
reception takes place in the large arcades, of § tage of the greatest privacy. 

which also we have spoken, that open rggniek But the gardens are the chief attraction of 
into the court. These arcades, in truth, are } Damascus, and we never tired of visiting them. 
more comfortable than the inner room; for they They lie principally in the northern suburb. 
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DAMASCUS, FROM THE MOUNTAINS, 
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Jobar, to which we went one afternoon. Both 
sexes meet familiarly at this resort. As we sat 
on a carpet, hospitably offered to us, and shared 
the pipe of its owner, a pair of donkeys trotted 
up, from which two ladies alighted and joined 
our party. They were at once introduced to us 
as members of our entertainer’s family, and 
immediately began to chat as gayly and freely 
as if they had known us for years. One of 
them was as beautiful a girl as we had ever seen: 
with large sleepy eyes, an exquisite mouth, and 
a figure absolutely perfect. Generally, indeed, 
the women of Damascus, especially the ycunger 
ones, are as lovely as Mahomet’s fabled houris. 

The bazaars of Damascus are celebrated the 
world over. They are more airy than those of 
Cairo or Constantinople, though not otherwise 
different. Every year, however, the choicer 
articles- for which they were once famous are 
becoming scarcer, their places being supplied by 
modern Oriental work, often even by forgeries 
from Birmingham. Each kind of commodity has 
its separate bazaar. There are whole streets in 





THE STREET THAT 18 CALLED “STRAIGHT.” 


Here we drank our sherbet, under the shade 
of the greenest of trees, or sat listening to the 
ripple of the cooling waters. As night drew on, 
crowds began to throng these fairy-like retreats. 
Innumerable lanterns glimmered in the groves, 
where they hung suspended from the branches. 
The evening-breeze went by, laden with a thou- 
sand perfumes. All around, were men in groups 
—smoking, singing, or drinking coffee. One 
turbaned Turk would take a whiff from a 
nargileh, and then gravely pass it to a com- 
panion, the bubble of the water keeping up an 
accompaniment to the thrum of the ’ood and the 
nasal chant of “Ya! leileh!’? As the darkness 
deepened around, as the stars shone brighter 
overhead, the scene became still more picturesque. 
' Coffee gave way to raki; the spirits of the 
pleasure-seekers rose; and, if any unfortunate 
Jew happened to be present, he discreetly took 
his leave before he was insulted. 
As a rule, however, the Jews are too politic 
to frequent these gardens. They have favorite 
resorts of their own, the principal of which is 





which boots and shoes are the sole things sold ; 
others where only the silks of Constantinople, the 
most priceless of all, are to be had; still others, 
confined entirely to the wares made at Damascus, 
or pretended to be made there, as we have said. 
There are others where fruit is the commodity. 
Here, peaches, nectarines, apricots, and melons 
lie héaped invitingly together in masses, with a 
splendor of color absolutely dazzling. Iced water 
is for sale everywhere, generally mixed with the 
¢ juice of figs or currants. Crowds pass to and fro, 
: jostling each other, but all good-humored: the 
; Turk, in his gay colors; the bronzed Arab, with 
; his yellow handkerchief on his head; the Ethi- 
 opian, the Persian, the Armenian, the Hindoo. 
; There are no carriages. The few carts have 
’ unshod wheels. Occasionally, an ass, or camel, 
Sor mule goes by, and sometimes a horse; but 
generally there is nothing to disturb the almost 
drowsy repose: the streets of Damascus are the 
most noiseless in the world. 

On the south side of the city, there are no 
gardens, but olive-orchards and long avenues of 
trees. Northwest are innumerable villages and 
the great and populous suburb of Salahiyeh. On 
the west, runs the thronged highway that leads 
to Lebanon, and, across it, to the Mediterranean. 
Beautiful kiosks, minarets, and here and there an 
old tower, are seen everywhere in these environs. 
The sombre thickly-planted cypresses, the tall 
slender poplars, the fields of waving corn, the 
rivers and streams that so abundantly water the 
whole: all these make up a picture that can be 
seen only in the Orient, and only in its perfection 
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at Damascus. Everything around recalls the { walls of Tyre, and break down her towers: I 
“Arabian Nights.’”? More than once, especially will also scrape her dust from her, and make her 
as twilight came on, when wandering about the } like the top of a rock. It shall be a place for the 
old town, we thought of Bagdad, and half; spreading of nets in the midst of the sea. For I 
expected to meet Haroun-al-Raschid himself, } have spoken it, saith the Lord God, and it shall 
coming up toward us from out of the gloom. ; become a spoil to the nations.” How literally all 

There are several public edifices of note in i this had been fulfilled, we realized when we saw 
Damascus, especially the great mosque, built on ; a fisherman casting his nets, on the very spot. 
ground which originally was the site of a heathen } where the mighty metropolis had stood. ‘* When 
temple, and afterwards that of a Christian church. 
It tells the story of its mutations, being composed 
of different kinds of architecture; and its great 
size makes it one of the noblest extant, for it is 
four hundred and thirty-one feet long, by one 
hundred and twenty-five wide; and occupies a 
quadrangle nearly seven hundred feet by four 
hundred and fifty. Inside, rows of Corinthian 
pillars divide this mosque into a nave and aisles: 
while the walls are enriched with devices in the 
richest colored marbles, and the tesselated floor 
is covered with Persian carpets. The citadel of 
Damascus is a second noticeable building. It is 
large and stately. The great khan, built of 
black and white marble, is another really splen- 
did edifice. 

We returned. from Damascus by way of Bey- 
rout. ‘The journey is one of fifty-three miles» 
across the Lebanon. Most travelers both go and 
return by this route, because it is less expensive, 
and also less fatiguing, than that by way of 
Jerusalem; but those who can ought to go to 
Damascus as we did, and as Saint Paul did, from 
the Holy City, by Samaria and Galilee, up the 
Jordan, and so over the Anti-Libanus. 

Before finally leaving Syria, we paid a shert 
visit to St. Jean d’Acre, with its memories of 
Saladin and the Crusaders, of Napoleon I and 
Mehemet Ali. The harbor is still a fine one, 
although more or less silted up with sand. It 
may be called the gate to Damascus, and even to 
the Euphrates; it may yet become again a great 
sea-port, if ever a railroad is built from it to: 
Bagdad, as has often been suggested. 

We also devoted a day to the ruins of Tyre, 
the city that once monopolized the traffic of the 
East, and whose ships whitened the waters of every 
then-known sea. So splendid was it, that, many : 
centuries after its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, ee 
the ruins still measured nineteen miles around. } I shall make thee a desolate city,’’ we went on, 
As we looked at the shattered mole, and saw the; repeating to ourselves the Biblical prophecy, 
waves dashing over it, we recalled the words of; «like the cities that are not inhabited: when I 
the prophet Ezekiel, when rebuking it, for; shall bring up the deep upon thee, and great 
its wickedness, long before its destruction: { waters shall cover thee.” And, as we quoted the 
‘‘ Therefore thus saith the Lord God: Behold, Iam { words, we looked down, and saw ruined walls 
against thee, O Tyre, and will cause many nations ; and towers in the sea below. ‘I will make thee 
to come up against thee, as the sea causeth his } a terror, and thou shalt be no more.” 


waves to come up. And they shall destroy the} The present town looks picturesque at a 
Vou. LXXXIX.—2. 
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THF WATERS OF DAMASCUS. 


distanee, especially when the sun shines on its , it was a considerable city. 





ally, go to the 
trouble to build 
houses for them- 
selves, but huddle 
in old dilapidated 
vaults. Hardly 
anything except 
ruins can be seen: 
crumbling arches, 
prostrate marble 
columns and shat- 
tered aqueducts. 
‘*'Though thou be 
sought for,’ pro- 
phesied Ezekiel, 
‘“‘yet shalt thou 
never be found 
again, saith the 
Lord God.” 

On our journey 
to Constantinople, 
we made a détour 
to visit what the 
old Greeks called 
their *‘ beautiful 
Antioch.’”’ Even 
as late as the time 
of Chrysostom, the 
“* golden -voiced,”” 


Its Christian popula- 


white walls. But, within, the desolation is so {tion alone numbered a hundred thousand souls. 
great that the inhabitants do not, except occasion- ; But earthquakes destroyed a great part of it, soon 
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afterwards, and it gradually de- 


clined in population. In A.D. 
634, it fell a prey to the Saracens, 
and went from bad to worse, the 
splendid capital, that had been, in 
the time of the Roman Empire, a 
favorite resort of her great nobles, 
becoming a second-rate provincial 
town. 

The Crusaders captured it, A.D. 
1098, and for several generations 
it recovered something of its old 
glory, and remained the capital of 
a strong Christian principality, till 
it was taken by the Ottoman Turks. 

It is now only a village, of wood 
and straw houses, inhabited by 
about six thousand persons. Yet 
portions of the ancient walls re- 
main, especially those built by the 
Crusaders: great massive ruins, 
that attest the former opulence, 
prosperity, and power of the place. 


THE 











RUINS OF THE WALLS OF ANTIOCH, 


BIRD’S MESSAGE. 





BY FLORENCE R. BACON. 





Over the hills where the shadows lay— 
Pink, and purple, and misty gray— 
My summer birds flew from me away. 


One of those days when the maple-trees 


What days are ever so sad as these? 


$ 
; 
Throw a bright leaf to each passing breeze: 


They came, from over those hills, to me 
When spring’s first kiss lay on the brown lea; 


My life was sad as a life could be, 


They built their nests in the tree-tops tall, 
That cast their shade o’er my garden-wall ; 


My heart was bitter—I hated them all. ; 


eee eee 


I must live on the higher lands, 
With the valleys lying below ; 

Where the rivers gleam like silver, 
Where the distant waters flow; 

And the white-winged vapors, rising, 


Sway as they come and go. 


There can never be grand deeds done, 


Or noble aims achieved, 


With this sense of rule and compass, 


To come and go by leave, 


And with just so much expected 
For the favor we have received. 


“Why should you have,” to the birds I cried, 
“Those things which God has to me denied ?” 
One flew down to a twig by my side. 


I would have gone, but he bade me stay. 
Said: “ Listen to me a moment, pray: 
I've brought you a message from far away.” 


*Twas a wondrous message he brought to me; 
A sweeter or dearer could not be 
Than that message from over the silent sea. 


And upon my stubborn heart there fell 
A sudden calmness—a holy spell. 
“ Forgive,” I cried; “Thou doest all well.” 


De 


A DESIRE. 





BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 
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There’s a sense of a holding down— 
A heaviness and a weight— 
That cannot be shaken off, 
But grows as the day grows late; 
And we shrink, and creep, and shudder, 
As though *twere the hand of fate. 


I must surely get up higher; 
I can never be one of a row, 

With each house like the other, 
And always thus and so: 

I must stand where the air is purer 
And fresher breezes blow. 
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WHERE THE FORGET-ME-NOT GROWETH. 


BY JAMES STEBANG. 


Where the forget-me-not groweth, Bloweth to steal through the grass, 


Oh, let us wander to-day, 
Now when the summer sun gloweth 
Over the meadows away. 
Joyance and peace shall be ours, Where the forget-me-not groweth, 
Beauty and fragrance of flowers, Down by the marge of the meads, 
Where the forget-me-not groweth. Down where the still river goeth 
Slow through the lilies and weeds; 
Here let us linger with you, 
Plucking the blossoms of blue, 
Plucking the blossums of blue, 
Where the forget-me-not groweth. 


Cometh to whisper and pass, 
Where the forget-me-not groweth. 


Where the forget-me-not groweth, 
Where the marsh-marigolds gleam, 

Softly the summer wind bloweth 
Over the bend of the stream; 





HOMELESS. 
BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Ir had been raining all the afternoon, and, ; air of mingled respect and affection, which is so 
though the rain was now over, the streets were ; beautiful in a son. But he was not her son: 
stiil wet, and wore that desolate look which they ; he was not even a relation; he was only a 
always have, on nights like this, except on the {temporary resident at The Hague, like his 
most frequented thoroughfares, The tall houses } hostess. Yet, being an American, he had been 
of The Hague—for it was at the capital of Hol-! thrown into the company of the Esmonds 
land that our story opens—stood up, glistening daily, and had come to regard the mother 
in the half-light ; the very sky seemed to glisten; $ of the family almost as a son might; while, 
the pavements glistened; the highly-polished;on her part, never having had a son, she 
glass windows glistened most of all. looked on him with a love like that of a mother, 

Before one of the handsomest of the houses in > and often said to herself: ‘‘ Ah! if the boy were 
that great and beautiful city, where all the houses ; only mine!” And she invariably ended with 
are handsome, a girl had stopped, and, feebly } another sigh and the silent wish: ‘Ah, if 
catching at the railing beneath the window, was ;} Rosalie only had lived.!’’ 
gazing wistfully on the bright scene within. She} She gazed at the fire in silence, for a moment, 
was poorly clad, wan with hunger, and so weak : and then replied: 
she could hardly keep on her feet. The sound of; ‘Yes, if Rosalie were with us, she would be 
music, mingled with youthful laughter, floated out eighteen to-night. I have always set this day of 
on the air. ‘Oh,’ she said, “‘ how happy they ' the year apart from all others, and kept it sacred, 
must be! I wonder, if I were to sing one of my } ever since I lost her. It is twelve long years, 
ballads, whether they wouldn’t give me & morsel } now, since she was stolen—for stolen I am sure 
of bread? Perhaps they might even take pity on she was—yet no tidings of her have reached us, 
me, and offer me a night’s shelter. Ah, how beau- } in spite of all our efforts.” 
tiful that dear old lady looks! And thatis herson,{ A moment elapsed before the young man 
I suppose, talking to her. Could I only have a} answered. Then he said: 
mother like that—or a brother! But,’’ for a ‘“‘Dear Mrs. Esmond, I hope you will not 
sudden faintness came over her, ‘‘ what—what is think me too inquisitive. But I have never 
this? Am I dying? Father in heaven—” t beard the sad story in full. Would you mind 

She had strength for no more. The last words } telling me?’’ 
were uttered with a sort of frightened despairing; The lady looked into his frank handsome face, 
ery, that was almost a shriek. She clutched } now all alive with sympathy, and, drawing a 
vainly at the railing again, then fell insensible to ; locket from her bosom, opened it, disclosing a 
the pavement, in'a shapeless heap. : child’s face, of unusual promise and beauty. 

Meantime, a conversation had been going on, ‘Look at this, Allan,” she said, for she always 
within, between the elderly lady and the young } called him by his Christian name. “This is my 
man at her side. ‘ pretty darling, just as she looked the last time I 

*Ah,”’ she was saying, “ this is the anniversary 3 ever saw her sweet face. Oh, my little Rosalie !’’ 
of poor little Rosalie’s birthnight.”’ ; Put the locket away, mamma,” cried an 

It was evident, from her language and general } elder daughter, hastening to her mother’s side. 
air, that the speaker was an American, upon } ‘‘It can do no good to make yourself unhappy 
whose life a peculiar and inconsolable sorrow }in this way. You must try and forget our 
had fallen: for her voice failed, and her eyes } trouble.” 
filled with tears, as she spoke. ‘ Forget your little sister? You would not 

There were some young people about the piano, g have me do that, would you, Julie? No, no: 
and they at once ceased their merry chattering, I don’t wish to forget my darling. I love to 
while the young man whom the lady had } think of her, and to cherish the hope of finding 
addressed said, with concern: ; her yet.” 

‘Your lost daughter, you mean, dear madam. “God is good,’ said the young man, rev- 
Is this really her birthday ?”’ > erently. ‘‘and He may yet grant your prayer, 

He looked down at her, as he spoke, with that 'my dear Mrs. Esmond. Let us — 

(41) 
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‘Alas! I am the only one that hopes; for my 
husband even has despaired, for years. Oh! it 
does me so much good to hear you encourage 
me.’ And she took the young man’s hand and 
pressed it. 

“Yes,” she resumed, after a pause, ‘it was 
twelve long years ago. Oh, how well I remember 
the day! A golden autumn day ate in October; 
the skies soft and misty with the blue haze of 
Indian summer; the forests about our old home 
all yellow, and scarlet, and crimson. If I were 
an artist, I could paint the whole scene, just as 
it was, down to the merest trifle. 

‘The children had been out all day, and most 
of the time I was with them. In the afternoon, 
we took our baskets, and went into the woods, 
on a nutting-expedition. Rosalie led the way. 
I can see her before me now, in her blue cash- 
mere frock and white pinafore, with her hat 
pushed back, and her yellow curls flying in the 
wind Oh, my darling, my darling, how little I 
dreamed, that happy afternoon, how soon I was 
to lose you forever!” 

‘‘Mamma, dearest mamma,’’ interposed Julie, 
again, ‘‘ why will you distress yourself in this 
way? It does no good, really, dear mamma, to 
recall the unhappy past.”’ 

**Yes, it does I like to recall it all. Don’t 
interrupt me, Julie: I want to make the whole 
thing vivid to Allan. As I have said,’’ turning 
to her guest, ‘‘my little Rosalie was not quite 
six years old, but she was unusually bright 
and clever for her age, and, that last afternoon, 
her spirits seemed at their gayest height. She 
went ahead of us all, singing and laughing, and 
startling the birds and the gray squirrels from 
the woods, and finding more nuts than anyone 
else 

‘The sun was almost down, when, having filled 
our baskets, we turned our steps homeward 
Rosalie still led the way; and when, upon emer- 
ging from the woods; we saw, just ahead of us, on 
Hounslow Common, a number of gypsies, prepar- 
ing their encampment for the night, her delight 
knew no bounds Nothing would do but she 
must run across the field, and give'an old woman, 
who was sitting under a tree, a little apart from 
the rest, some money I let her have her way, 
and, with some small change shut up in her little 
hand, she hurried away, returning, in a very 
few minutes, in high glee ‘Oh, mamma, the 
poor old woman was so glad,’ she cried, ‘she 
kissed my hand, and called me a hittle queen.’ 
Then we returned home, and had our suppers: 
and, about twilight, I went out for a short walk 
with my husband We were gone but a very 
few minutes; and, on our return, the lights were 


brought in, and the bell was rung for evening 
¢ prayers.” 

The mother paused a moment here, tears trick- 
ling down her cheeks. 

‘‘The children all came trooping inas usual,” 
she went on, at last, ‘‘all but Rosalie, she was 
missing. We called her, and searched for her in 
every direction; but she could not be found; 
and, from that day to this, I have never seen my 
, 








child again.” 

‘« The gypsies stole her, of course,’’ said Allan, 
; speaking with an effort. “You were right in 
thinking so.’’ And he stooped down and kissed 
; her hand. 

“«Yes,’”’ continued the lady, ‘“‘and we lost no 
{time in having their encampment searched, but 
; we found no trace of Rosalie. The gypsies denied 
; also having taken her, though they would do that, 
: guilty or not. In all the sad years that have fol- 
: lowed, we have not been able to obtain the slightest. 

clue to her fate. Her father was very sanguine 

at first, and squandered his money, and wasted his 
time in fruitless‘search ; but he has given up all 
hope now, and believes she was drowned in the 
river. I have never thought so, however: some- 
thing tells me that my child still lives, I cannot 
give her up.” 

The young man turned away, and walked to 
the window, too much affected by the poor 
mother’s patient hope, that had lived through so 
many desolate years, to utter a word. As he 
approached it, he thought he saw a face looking in, 
but it disappeared immediately. ‘It was only 
fancy,’’ he said to himself; ‘‘the poor mother’s 
story has excited my imagination,’’ But, at that 
instant, he heard a cry—a sharp quick cry, a cry 
of hopeless anguish and despair. Julie, who had 
followed him, also heard it. 

“What is it?’ she cried. ‘You do not see 
anything?’ For Allan was now peering eagerly 
through the window, his eye close to the huge 
pane of plate-glass. ‘I came to tell you not to talk 
to poor mamma about Rosalie, for it only excites 
her, and nobody can do any good. Her grief seems 
to become deeper as the years go by, and her 
hope of yet finding the child has grown into a 
sort of mania It was for the purpose of distract- 
ing her thoughts from her sorrow, that pape 
made arrangements to come abroad , but, instead 
; of being a benefit to her, the change seems to 
‘ have made her worse.’’ 

The young man did not reply, or even seem to 
heed what the young lady was saying. he was 
still gazing out into the darkness, and now with 
eager startled eyes. 

$ ‘Look! look !’’ he whispered, at last <‘ Isn*t 
that something out there? A prostrate form? 
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Who can it be?’ And Julia, moving nearer to 
his side, caught sight of a girlish figure, on 
the wet pavement below. 

‘It is some poor homeless wanderer,”’ she 
said. ‘It was her cry we heard. Oh, let us 


go—” 

But Allan, without waiting for an answer, 
had turned suddenly and ‘rushed out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Esmond started from her seat, at this 
strange conduct. ‘‘ What is the matter?’ she 
cried, and she looked at her daughter in breath- ; 
less inquiry. } 

‘Don’t be alarmed, mamma,’’ began Julie ; } 
‘“‘it is only some poor ‘outcast that Allan—” 

But Allan’s voice, calling from the hall-door, 
cut her short. 

‘‘Here! quick!’ he exclaimed. ‘The poor 
girl is dying. Help! or it will be too late.” 

The two ladies hurried out, to find the hall- 
door open, and Allan standing on the threshold, 
with a girlish form in his arms. The face was 
wan, even haggard; but beautiful withal. The 
neck was perfect, and, where the dress fell back, 
as white as Parian marble. There was only one 
thing to mar its perfect loveliness: a curious 
mole, just back of the right ear. 

The elder lady rushed to the young man’s side, 
and looked down at the unconscious face lying 
against his shoulder, as he carried her in. The 
position brought the girl’s right side up, and the 
first thing Mrs. Esmond saw was this peculiar 
mole. 

“It is Rosalie!. It is Rosalie!’ she almost 
shrieked. ‘I should know that birthmark 
among ten thousand. And the face! Oh, I 
recognize it now, in spite of its pinched look. 
Thank God! thank God!’ And she fell on the } 
girl’s neck, as Allan laid his burden ‘on a sofa, { 
and kissed and embraced the insensate form by } 
turns. 

‘Yes, it is Rosalie,’ she said, looking up at | 
the young man. ‘A mother’s love is never } 
deceived. Allan, Allan, you have found my ; 
child! Oh! God bless you.” 

A little later, when the homeless wanderer had 
been restored to consciousness, and been told 
who she was, and convinced, even in spite of her 
first hopeless incredulity, she sat before the 
blazing fire, clasping her mother’s hands, and 
told her story in turn. 

She told how she had been lured down to the 
gypsy encampment, that evening, while her 
mother was away, and carried off and secreted } 
until all search for her was over. Then, half} 
clad and ill-treated, she was dragged from place 
to place, and forced to earn money by singing in 
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the streets. How, as the desolate years of her 
captivity went by, she lost, by degrees, all 
remembrance of her childhood, of her home and 
loved ones, even of her own name; and sank 
into a sort of apathetic indifference to her fate, 
not caring where she went, or whether she 
ever managed to escape from her bondage or 
not. . 

At this juncture, when she had abandoned all 
hope, fate—or Providence, rather—took her case 
in hand. Her gypsy captors transferring her to 
the owner of a traveling circus-company, she 
managed, after awhile, to run away from her 
master, and, by chance, made friends with an 
old German teacher of music, who, hearing her 
sing, and taking a fancy to her, carried her off to 
his own country, and gave her instruction in his 
chosen art, with a view to fitting her for the 
operatic stage. 

But he died before his object was accom- 
plished, and Rosalie was left homeless and friend- 
less in the quaint old Dutch town. 

‘You cannot imagine what my distress was,’’ 
she said, in conclusion, ‘‘ when you found me out 
there, on the wet pavement. I had been without 
food for two days, and had not a place to lay my 
tired head in. Seeing the light shining from the 
windows, I could not resist stopping and looking 
in. Oh, it was as if a lost soul, wandering by, 
might glance in at the gates of Paradise. Then 
I fainted and fell. I thought it was death. 
How did you come to recognize me? It seems 
too like a fairy-tale. You are sure, mamma,”’ 
stroking Mrs. Esmond’s hand, “you are quite 
sure I am your lost Rosalie?” 

It was months after. Mr. Esmond had taken 
his family back to America, and they were all 
comfortably established at Creedmoor again. 

Allan and Rosalie—for Allan had accompanied 
them—were standing in the moonlight, looking 


out at the forest. 


“And that is where you went,” he said, 
“‘ nut-gathering, the day the gypsies stole you? 
I shudder, even yet, to think of your privations— 
the cruelties inflicted on you—in all those years. 
Ah! dear, it shall be the object of my existence, 
when you are my wife, to make amends for it 
all.” 

‘‘ How strange it all seems,’’ answered Rosalie, 
looking out toward the forest also—the forest now 
bright with the glowing tints of autumn; the 
same forest where, twelve years before, she went 
on that memorable nutting-expedition, ‘ My life 
appears like a dream. I wonder what would 
have become of me, Allan, if you had not found 
me that night? I should have died of hunger 
end cold before morning Oh! dearest,’ and 
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she leaned fondly upon him, ‘I owe everything , they had been engaged for a fortnight and more. 

to you.” ‘* Yes, please God,’’ she added, as he kissed 
“Don’t say that. The others would have; her, “we shall pass it together. Oh, I am so 

heard your cry, even if I had not been there,” } thankful for it all!’’ 

replied the young man. ‘Let the past rest. For, whatever else might come, she felt sure 

Look forward, dear, to the future. Please God,”’ that, with a love like Allan’s, she could never 

reverently, ‘‘we shall pass it together.” } again suffer as she had suffered when she was 


> 


For answer, Rosalie put her hand in his: for} orphaned and Hometess, 
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MY MAID AND MUSE. 





BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 





Ir thus to reach serener skies 
And higher realms of song I tried, 
Lela, with her bewitching eyes, 
Stands laughing ever by my side. 


Help me, ye gods: give me your aid; 
Some answer to my quand’ry make. 

Shall I obey the muse or maid? 
Which of the two shall I forsake? 


And thus it is she gives command: 

“Seek you not thus the strains sublime. 

Swear, poet! Listen—lift your hand: 
For me alone must be your rhyme; 


But Lela, with her blushing cheek, 
Thus to my question quick responds: 
“ The muse is old, her voice is weak : 
Love holds you by the stronger bonds,’” 


This lady’s gifts you must refuse.” 

My thoughts are in confusion thrown. 
I hesitate, until the muse 

Impatient hath in anger grown. 


And therefore, if my little song, 
Sung thus but for the passing day, 
Seems pulsing not with passion strong, 
But, rather, like a gleam of spray, 


Such is the little tyrant’s will. 

To please her, I can scarce refuse. 
And yet I hesitate, and still 

I vow I know not which to choose. 


It is not that the passion’te strength 
Of effort long would not delight— 

But that my darling has at length 
Angered, and put the muse to flight. 
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BEYOND THE SEA. 








BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





BetwEen me and my darlings 
Are miles and miles of space; 
But always, in the twilight, 
I see each little face ; 
I see their hands close-folded, 
In prayer, at mother’s knee, 
And whisper to the breezes: 
“Go kiss them all for me.” 


I fancy that T hear them 
Breathe loving thoughts for me, 

In prayers that you have taught them 
To utter at your knee. 


And then my heart grows tender 
With longing for its own— 
For the children and their mother, 
Beside the old hearthstone. 
“God bless and keep them for me,” 
I whisper, prayerfully, 
“And take me to my dear ones, 
Who wait beyond the sea.” 


And then I sit and listen, 
And often think I hear 
Their sleepy little voices 
Make music in my ear. 
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MY GOD, I CLING TO THEE. 





BY W. IDA SMITH. 





WHEN storm-clouds o’er my spirit lower, When I, in fearfulness and woe, 
And all the world is dark and drear, Can scarce discern the love 1 know, 
When all my soul is filled with fear, Dread doubts that beckon me below, 

My God, I cling to Thee. My God, I cling to Thee. 
When T, in weakness, lose my way, Still let me cling to Thy dear side; 
The night so dark I cannot see, Still let me trust, whate‘er betide; 
Waiting in trembling for the day, Still through the lashing breakers guide, 


My God, I cling to Thee. My God, Thy child to Thee. 














THE CEDAR SWAMP MYSTERY. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 
CHAPTER I. been quite enough to turn a head never very well 
A BAD OMEN FOR A BRIDE. ballasted. The final trouble came when Sam 
Ir was the pale sad hour of earliest dawn, in } Stoughton, son of one of the managers, came to 
one of the last days of October. The previous } occupy a stool in the office for a while, and try to 
day had been stormy, and the yellowing leaves of : learn business. The first time Lizzie Brent came 


the walnut-tree, sweeping the roof of Peter Wads- ; to be paid, she and Sam had a little conversation ; 


worth’s cottage, dripped cold and bitter tears; and, after that, a good many conversations, and 
walks, and drives, and theatre, and ices, and all 


over what lay beneath that roof. The place was 
3 


not a cheerful one, at any time; for a great hill 
at the south and east kept off the morning sun, 
and made the valley, where old John Wadsworth 
had chosen to build his house, dark, gloomy, and 
unfruitful. Even the pond at the foot of the 
hill had a sullen look about it, and never danced 
and rippled with laughter, as sunnier waters do; 
and, at the best of times, could only give back the 
reflection of the hemlocks and pines that gloomily 
overhung it. 

A short path led from the rear of the Wads- 


the forms of interview a young gentleman, so 
called, may seek with a mill-girl. This sort of 
thing lasted several months, and was good neither 
for Lizzie’s peace of mind nor her reputation ; her 
companions in the mills looked askance, or 
assailed her with jests and taunts, each one con- 
veying an insult; while some demure young 
women no longer spoke to her at all; and, worst 
of all, Sam was beginning to grow cool and 


him upon a business-tour of the West, partly 


poe and when, finally, his father sent 
; 
} 


worth house to the pond, and ended in a little } with a view to break off an undesirable acquaint- 


wharf, finished with steps; for John Wadsworth ; ance, Sam was so willing to say good-bye, that 
had not thought it worth while to dig a well, or ; poor weak Lizzie flew out at him, and they 
try to bring water into his house, when a whole } finally parted in a quarrel. 


pondful lay within a couple of rods of his back; It was about this time that Peter Wadsworth, 
door; and the ‘‘ women-folks’’ could go down } who often came to Mill City on business, met Lizzie 
there to do their washing in summer, while in } at the house of a mutual acquaintance, and at 
winter he or his boy could fetch a few pailfuls ¢ once fell in love with her, in his own dogged 
when needed. Nancy Wadsworth, wife of this ‘and desperate fashion—the fashion of most 
hardy pioneer, was a woman of the same stamp; ; things he did, in fact. Lizzie, angry and humili- 
and, having induced her husband to build a rough } ated at Sam’s desertion and at the sneers of her 
sort of cromlech, whereon she might place her companions, found the admiration of this dark- 
great brass kettle, and boil her clothes, she did ; browed and well-to-do young farmer very sooth- 
her family washing at the pond-side, from ing balsam to her wounded pride, or rather 


the sun fell in the autumn, without an idea that 
she was enduring hardship, or falling short of } 
her rights. 

But when Peter, her only son, inherited his 


the time the blue-birds sang in the spring, until 
, 


vanity, and encouraged him so cunningly that, 
almost before he had made up his mind as to 
his own intentions, he was engaged to be married, 
and the day fixed. 

Driving his farm-wagon slowly home, that 


dead father’s shoes, and brought home pretty } night, Peter reflected upon what he had done, 
Lizzie Brent as his wife, a spirit of discontent and concluded that, on the whole, it was well 
entered the Wadsworth farm-house, and made{ done. He had heard all that was to be told of 
what had always been rude and poor suddenly the Sam Stoughton episode, and had, in spite of 
harden into almost intolerable discomfort. Liz-; his infatuation with Lizzie’s blue eyes and rosy 
zie had been in the mills, most of her life, and, } cheeks, questioned her very closely as to the true 
although an excellent weaver, knew nothing of; meaning of that affair. Lizzie was not a sen- 
housework; and, what was worse, did not; sitive person, and replied to all his questions 
want to learn. She was pretty, after a shallow ; frankly enough, without resenting their being 
and unsatisfying style of her own; and the} put, so that Peter finally rendered his verdict 
knowledge of this fact, and the attentions of} thus: 


certain young fellows in and about the mills, had } «The fact was, Liz, he couldn’t help seeing 
Vou. LXXXIX.—3. (45) 
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ore 


that you’re a beauty; and good looks draws men } first in this house, as long as you’ve a mind 
just as molasses does flies; but, when it come to} to to stop in it,” persisted Peter, angrily. ‘You 
marrying, pride and his old man stepped in, and ; helped build it, and you’ve helped keep it; and 
said: ‘’Twon’t pay, Sam,’ and so he cleared 3 it’s your house, as much as mine; and, though 
out; just like as if the fly had sense to know } Liz is a handsomer woman than ever you was, 
that, if he got stuck in the molasses, he was a} she ain’t a-going to crowd you, now you just 
gone ’coon. That was about it, Liz.” better believe it.’ 

Liz did not agree, in her heart, to this inter-}  ‘* We'll see, Pete, we'll see,’’ replied the mother, 
pretation; but had no other ready to offer, so’ taking up a pail and going out of the back 
bit her lip, tossed her head, and sat in sulky door; and, with all Pete’s sudden gust of filial 
silence until Peter began to talk of the wedding, } affection, it never occurred to him that he might 
when she brightened visibly, and spoke with real fetch the water, instead of letting her do it. She 
and deep affection of a certain peacock-blue silk ; always had done it, and he had grown up seeing 
in Jones’s window, from which her bridal-dress ; her do it. 
should be cut. A few weeks later, Peter brought his wife 

Peter thought it all over, as Jack, his pm a and, as they approached the door, they 
sorrel horse, jogged steadily up and down hill ; saw the doctor’s horse tied to the fence, and a 
toward home; and as, at last, they turned off ; pallid woman come out at the door to meet 
the road, up the stony driveway to the barn, he a Sg ea 
heaved a profound sigh, and muttered : “Peter, you mustn’t take it harder than you 

‘I was bound to have her; and I’ve got her, can help, but your mother’s dead,” announced 
and the next thing is to tell the old woman.” she, in the blunt and ungarnished fashion of her 

He told her next morning, at breakfast-time, { kind; and, at the word, Peter's dark face lost 
and the old woman sweetened her coffee twice } not only its unaccustomed look of rather foolish 
over, and swallowed it boiling hot before she re- happiness, but all its life and color; and he sat 
plied; probably it was the hot coffee, so uncon- ; Staring stupidly at the speaker, as if afraid or 
sciously swallowed, that brought the unwonted | unable to ask a single question. It was the 
tears to those hard black eyes, so like Peter’s bride who spoke, and it was in a shrill complain- 
own. At last she said: ing tone, almost of personal resentment: 

‘Well, Pete, I hope you won’t never be sorry.; Dead? — I didn’t know as she was 
Mills ain’t the handiest place to learn farm-work } @iling. Why didn’t you tell me she was sick, 
in, and there’s an awful sight o’ hefty work to do Peter ?” J ; 
here. I guess you'll hev to dig a well, and seta; ‘‘She wa'n’t,” replied Peter, almost in a 
pump, for one thing.” whisper. ce : C 

“T shan't dig no well, nor set no pump, now ‘No, there wwe t nothing the matter with 
I tell you, mother,” replied the young man, in } her at noontime,” said the neighbor. “I was 
the sullen and determined growl habitual to his ; helping her get the house ready for you, and, 








voice. ‘‘What’s been good enough for you is 
. good enough for my wife, whoever she may be; 
and I only hope she’ll be as honest a woman, and 
as square a wife and mother, as you've been, old 


*bout ’leven o'clock, I went home to get my folks’ 


‘dinner; and, when I came back, just after one— 


she was so.”’ 
Still Peter Wadsworth stared and stared at his 


lady. And one thing more I’ve made up my } neighbor's face, as if waiting for something 


mind on: she ain’t coming here to crowd you, 
nor to make it rough on you anyway. I was 
your boy, goin’ on twenty-nine year, ’fore ever 
I see her.” 

The old woman shook her head, and, rising 
suddenly, began to clear the table; as she turned 
away, with her hands full of dishes, she paused 
and looked at her son, who, in his turn, was 
uueasily watching her. 

‘‘When a boy gets his head set on a gal, it 
ain’t his mother that can hender him; and, after ’ 
he brings his wife home, it ain’t his mother that 





else, while Liz broke into angry weeping, sobbing 
out: 

“It’s real bad luck, and I won’t go into the 
house at all. You might have told me she was 
sickly—had fits or something. It’s horrid to 
come home to a house with a corpse in it.” 

But Peter, without noticing her, had climbed 
heavily out of the wagon, and, going close up to 
the neighbor, who was examining the bride with 
strong disfavor in her eyes, he estate whis- 
pered: 

“Tt wa’n’t—you don’t think—she didn’ t make 


he listens to first, when there’s trouble,’ said ; way with herself, did she?” 


she, at last. 


*“*Well—I hope not, Peter—I think not,’’ 


“ But I tell ye, old woman, that you shall be ; replied the neighbor, sympathetically. «I found 
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her just at the foot of the wharf, kind o’ wedged ; where two or three persons, gathered in a group 
in between the timbers underneath. It don’t seem } around the stove, discussed the terrible event 
as though she’d have crowded herself in there on in low yet relishing tones, made his way into the 
purpose, so as she should be found easy, does it? bed-room, where, upon the bed, whitely and 
She didn’t like it that you was going to be mer- } freshly decorated for the bride, lay the ghastly 
ried, I know; that is, she didn’t say so; but I} form of Nancy Wadsworth, her long gray hair 
kind o’ surmised it; and she did say that there ; falling unkempt about the stern set features. 
couldn’t be but one head to a house, and that The doctor, though he had exhausted all his 
had ought to be the man’s wife; and there was } resources, still lingered beside the bed. 
other things she said, that seemed as though she ‘‘Have you done the last you can do?’’ asked 
wa n’t jest contented in her sperit; but there— $ Peter, hoarsely. 
it don’t seem as though she’d make way with “Yes, Peter; I am sorry to say, it is of no 
herself jest for that; does it, now?” use. She was dead when they first found her.” 
Peter Wadsworth made no reply. His glowing «Then let me be alone with her,’’ commanded 
dark eyes shone out of his white face, like two; Peter, in the same hoarse impatient tone; and 
sullen fires; and his lips, colorless as his cheeks, the doctor, after a momentary hesitation and a 
worked and writhed, but uttered no sound. sharp look at the speaker, went out, closing the 
Deborah Wilton drew a little back, as she met } door behind him. Mrs. Wilton, who had joined 
that gaze; and indeed the face was not good to} her gossips in the kitchen, looked up with some 
look upon. curiosity, and, as the doctor thoughtfully rubbed 
‘‘She’s in her bed-room, though we'd got it } his hands over the stove, she suggested : 
fixed up all ready for the bride,’’ murmured she ; “Takes it pretty hard, I guess; don’t he, 
and the man, without reply, pushed past, and } doctor?” 
went into the house. The neighbor turned to} ‘Hard?’ repeated the doctor, rubbing his 
the wagon, where Lizzie still sat, her angry sobs} stubbly nether jaw with one hand. ‘It’s safe 
changed to sullen silence, her face covered with ; enough to say ‘hard’ about most anything Pete 
her hands. Wadsworth does. Not much fooling about the 
“<Tt’s most too bad for you, Mrs. Wadsworth,’’ } Wadsworths.”’ 
began she, sympathetically. ‘‘ But you'd better } “That's so; ain’t it, Huldah?’ exclaimed 
come in and make yourself to home, hadn’t;} Deborah Wilton, in the tone of admiring defer- 
you?” ence which women seeing very few educated men 
‘‘Home?”’ muttered the bride. ‘A pretty? are apt to use toward their doctor and minister. 
home I’ve got! A nice bargain I’ve made! I} And the bereaved son, meantime, was express- 
set out to spite—” ’ ing his sorrow in a manner oddly justifying the 
Debby listened curiously for the next word, doctor’s comment. Laying his hand over the 
but it did not come. Evidently the angry girl ; cold clenched hand of his dead mother, and look- 
took wit to her anger, and stopped short of; ing steadfastly down upon that awful face, he 
betraying her own secrets. Clambering down } muttered: 
the steps of the wagon, she shook out the skirts; ‘It’s too late now. But you needn’t have 
of her dress—the very peacock-blue silk she fretted so. I'd have seen you put through all 
had promised herself as a wedding-dress—and { right; she shouldn’t ha’ crowded you. And 
said, more quietly : now I’ll make you another promise, ef so be you 
‘Yes, I suppose I had as good go in, since I’m; can hear me: Jus’ so sure as she goes wrong, 
here; but not to the room where she is.” } anyway, T'll pay her off, and interest too. 
“No, you can go up to the room she was going } It’s a promise.’ 
to have for herself,’ said Debby. ‘It ain’t § And, under the weight of this terrible liability, 
fixed up none, but I s’pose we can make up the } Peter and Lizzie Wadsworth began their married 
bed clean, and, after the funeral, you can move ’ life. 





Annee 





down.” > 
“Move down into that room?’ exclaimed CHAPTER II. 

Lizzie, in a shrill whisper. ‘Never, as long as { LIZZIE’S LOST CHANCE. 

I live!” In a gloomy little bed-room, in a gloomy old 


“Well, I don’t know as "twas your fault,’’ } hotel in the heart of a Southern city, sat a young 
suggested Mrs. Wilton, implying that there was man, his legs flung over the arm of his chair, his 
certainly a dark fault lying at somebody’s door, } hat upon his head, the bitter end of an extinct 
if not at that of the bride. cigar between his teeth, a general air of sulky 
Meantime, Peter, passing through the kitchen, } indignation and dawning resolve upon his hand- 
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some face. Upon the floor lay an open letter, } nothing can ever separate usagain. Think it over, 
apparently flung as far from the reader’s hand as ; my dear, and be ready to give me an answer in 
the light nature of paper would allow. Lying; about two weeks; for I am going to work, now, 
conveniently open, we may see that the brief} to finish up this business short-hand, and get home 





epistle is phrased in these words: —to you, you little fraud ! 
“Dear Sam: Your repentant 
8 ed 
Tt came in my way to sound Endicott upon the _ 


subject of which I spoke, just before your leaving; As he pressed the stamp beneath the ball of his 
for Natchez: to wit, your marriage with his thumb, somebody rapped at the door, and a bell- 
daughter; and I find he is ready to meet me upon } boy appeared, with a yellow envelope upon a 
fair terms. His interest and mine combined will tray. 
give you @ position in the corporation, very} ‘‘ Dispatch for S. D. Stoughton, Esq.,” an- 
unusual for so young a man as yourself; but you } nounced he, holding out the tray. 

have the ability to fill it, if you will give your; ‘‘All right. Here, take this letter down, and 
mind to work, instead of folly; and, at seven-} mail it directly—directly, do you hear, boy?” 
and-twenty, it is full time’ to put away childish “Yes, sir. Dll take it right out myself, sir,” 
things, and be a man. You wnderstand, and I } replied the lad, waiting for the dime appropriate 





hope will endorse the sentiment hy action. to this extra service. Tossing it to him with a 
’ Your affectionate father, grin, Mr. Stoughton turned to the window, and 
Joun SrovcHron. tore open his dispatch; it was startling: 


«“N. B.—I suppose, at your age, personal pref- 
erences have a certain weight, and I will note 
that Miss Endicott is said to be handsome, accom- ; 
plished, good-tempered, modest, and healthy. 





‘“‘Take next train for home. John is dead, and 
your father very sick. 
Epwarp Marsu.” 


She is not quite two-and-twenty, and is expected The young men read the words aaa a> ids ona 
home from Europe, with her mother, uncle, and } the contented flush died out of his face, leaving 
aunt, by steamer ‘ Scotia,’ due to-day.” it more manly than it yet had been: for now the 
, x best side of the somewhat selfish and spoiled nature 
Mr. Sam Stoughton impatiently tossed the was reached ; and Sam, forgetting himself, remem- 
stump of his cigar into the aad , and, rising ; bered only the dear elder brother, who had so 
to his feet, stood with his hands in his pockets, often helped him through the hard places in which 
reading over this letter, as it lay upon the floor. } > uthful follies and extravagance had placed him, 
Then, swooping upon it with one hand, he crushed ; 5, often had stood between him and the paternal 
it into a ball, and flung it after the cigar-stump, displeasure, and which, never assuming more 
exclaiming, angrily , b : than a brother's position, had so often given him 
“I won't do it, old man—I won't doit. Child-; savice and warnings, which Sam would have done 
ish things be hanged! I’m a man, with a man’s well to accept. 
will; andTll have what I want! If I likea girl, And he was dead! For the first time in his 
I like her; and, what's more, I'll have her. } 3 gay young life, Sam Stoughton stood face to face 
‘Accomplished, good-tempered, modest, and } ? with that terrible word; and the very soul within 
healthy.’ Faugh! Sounds like a governess’s } him shook and contracted with the consciousness 
recommendation. Ha! how Lizzie’s eyes will | of a power stronger than his own will: a power 
dance, and the pretty pink flush up in her cheeks, controlling his own life and the lives of all who 
when she sees me! And, if she suits me, whose } vere dear to him; a power which man may refuse 
business is it? rn do it—I'll_do it, sir!” to look at, or to think of, or to prepare for, and 
He beat one fist into the palm of the other hand, } yet the one inevitable thing which, sooner or 
as he said these words, sealing the compact with } later, will assert its absolute control of his own 
his own will, as it were; and, turning to the 


S existence. It is a great thing for any man to be 
table, he pulled some writing-materials in front of | 3 } brought face to face with this reality ; and, if he 
, 


him, and hastily wrote, and sealed the following $ has good stuff in him, it is in this moment that it 
letter : 


generally asserts itself. It did in this case; for 

Sam Stoughton’s first words, as he roused himself 
I am sorry we parted in the way we did. 3 from the reverie into which he had fallen, were: 

1 was wrong to say such things, andI hope you'll} ‘Thank God, I wrote to tell Liz I’d marry 

forgive me. After all, Liz, there’s nobody suits ; her!” 

me as you do; and I think we'd better make up} Two hours later, he was on the road home; 

this quarrel, by getting tied so fast together that ' and, on the third morning, entered his father’s 








“My Dear Lizzie: 
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house. A lovely girl, her face pallid and drawn 
with the grief which had clothed her pretty figure 
in the solemn draperies of mourning, came to 
meet him, and put up her face to be kissed. 

‘Dear Sam, I am so glad you have come! ; 
My only brother now!” . 

“Yes, Lucy ; but ready to fill the place of both, ; 
if I can,” said the young man, tenderly. ‘And 3 
how is my father ?”’ { 

“Rather better. Edward is going to take him } 
out to drive, this morning.” $ 

Sam’s face clouded, and he withdrew his arm 
from his sister’s waist. $ 

‘“« Edward?” repeated he, interrogatively. ‘It 
was he who telegraphed to me. How does he 
happen to be so numerous just now? Only a 
second cousin, and he takes the place of a son.’’ } 

“He is, Sam; or, rather, he will be,” replied } 
Lucy, a bright blush supplanting her pallor. ’ 
“We are—that is—papa is going to take him > 
into business, and—and—’”’ ; 


Marzh is my husband, my right, as you call it, is 
his.” 

* Yes, that’s just it,’ retorted Sam, with a 
sneer. ‘‘He’s secured you and your half, and 
he’ll never rest until he’s got hold of mine.’’ 
And, without waiting for a reply—which, in 
truth, Lucy was too much agitated to make 
coherently—the young man strode out of the 
room, and, only pausing to send word to his 
father that he had returned, and would come to 
see him as soon as he had refreshed himself after 
the journey, he left the house. In point of fact, 
he had resolved, before risking a conversation 
with his father upon any subject whatever, to 
know just how he stood with Lizzie Brent, and 
perhaps to irrevocably decide the matter of his 
marriage, by going with her to a clergyman 
before returning home. A hasty breakfast 
at a restaurant, a flying visit to a barber-shop, 
were soon. accomplished; and, a little before 
noon, Mr. Stoughton strolled, with an elaborate 


“You are going to marry him?” interrupted ‘ appearance of carelessness, iuto the office of the 


Sam, angrily. 8 
“Yes, Sam. Ah, don’t look that way at me, $ 
and papa so siek, and John—” 
She began to cry; and Sam, putting his arm $ 


great mill, where his desk still awaited him. 
Exchanging a few remarks with the officials, 

all of whom greeted him with the brief yet 

hearty sympathy business-men in business-hours 


once more about her, said, in a constrained voice: } can only find space to express, Sam reported his 
“There, there, child; don't cry any more; ; father’s condition as improving, took the letters 


don’t now, Lucy! Of course, if father says 80, § 
and you like him, it’s all right, and I’ve no call } 
to object. But it’s another warrant for my 
marrying to suit myself, too.”’ 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Lucy, raising radiant 
eyes to his, and smiling through her tears. § 
‘Papa told me that he and Mr. Endicott had 3 
talked it over, and I am so glad. Alice is a} 
perfect love, and she and I are the dearest 
friends already, although it is only a few days 
since she returned from Europe. I am so glad 
you are going to marry her.” 

Sam opened his mouth to reply, and closed 
it again without a word. It would neither be 
prudent nor honorable to make his young sister 
a party to his proposed defiance of his father’s 
arrangements. Besides, what she knew, her 
betrothed would in due course know as well, and 
this consideration brought him back to a dis- 
agreeable suspicion, which he at once uttered: 

‘“‘My objection to Ned Marsh is that he’s a 
scheming sort of fellow, and, with his good-boy 
talk and ways, he’s just the chap to worm him- 
self into the—into my father’s confidence and 
interests, and feather his own nest at the expense 
of those who have a better right.” 

“«T suppose you mean yourself?’ replied Lucy, 
indignantly. ‘For, since dear John’s death, } 
there are only you and I left; and, if Edward ; 
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laid ‘‘ready for Mr. Marsh to take up,’’ as the 
correspondence-clerk innocently designated them, 
and finally was ready to leave the office just as 
the noon-bell rang and the hands began pouring 
out of the work-rooms, Lingering in the yard, 
Mr. Stoughton allowed them all to pass, until the 
last group approached, and the closed door 
showed no more were to come. His expression 
of studied carelessness had given way, by this 
time, to a pallid impatience, impossible to con- 
ceal; and. as his eyes fell upon a small sandy- 
haired girl, lagging a little after the rest, he 
moved slightly toward her, saying: 

‘« How do you do, Miss George ?”’ 

The girl’s small eyes, foxy in color and cun- 
ning in expression, twinkled significantly, as, 
dropping still more behind her companions, she 
replied, in a voice soft and gentle enough, but 
with a tone of falsity in it calculated to repel an 
acute observer : 

“Pretty well, Mr. Stoughton; and how’s your 
own health, if you please?” 

‘‘ Oh, I’m well enough,” returned Sam, hastily. 
‘¢Ts Lizzie Brent sick, or has she left ?’’ 

‘“‘ Well, sir, she’s left,’’ replied the girl, gently 
moving on until she was out of sight from the 
mill-door and the office-windows. Sam mechanic- 
ally followed ; repeating, as she paused in a quiet 
angle of the great building: 
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“Left? What do you mean? Why do you Lizzie thought she might as well marry for a 


look so queer about it?” home, since she had no chance of marrying for 
“T didn’t mean to look queer, sir,” replied } love.” 
Becky George, in the meek and silky tones habit- ‘‘That letter was to ask her to marry me,” 


ual to her. ‘But I thought likely you didn’t } blurted Sam, stung by the banderillo’s last tiny 
know, and we had as good be out of the way, if; barb into an unwise admission. Becky’s eyes 
the gentleman came out of the office.” ¢ shot a green gleam of delight at her own success ; 
“What is it, then? Speak out, girl!’ de-: perhaps a little also at the discomfiture of her 
manded Sam, growing yet paler than he had been. ; handsome rival, Lizzie Brent, and this man, who 
Becky appreciated and enjoyed the situation and { had never remembered her presence if Lizzie 
her own power, and would willingly have sav-{ were in sight. But she answered, in deepest 
ored it alittle more deliberately ; but there was ° sympathy : 
that in the young man’s eye that forbade either ; “Dear me! is that so? Why, I’m awfully 
trifling or prevarication; and, almost before she } sorry for Liz. It’s’most a pity you hadn’t made 
knew it, the great news was bolted out: ‘up your mind in season, isn’t it? It’s too late 
“‘ Liz is married, this two weeks.” parses of course; they’ve been married a fort- 
Stoughton fairly staggered under the blow, ; night.” 
and, for a moment, leaned against the wall, < An ugly oath ground itself between the young 
sheer inability to stand. He had been so certain } man’s teeth, and startled his own ear; for he was 
of his course; he had sacrificed so much, and set ‘ not a wholly bad fellow, after all; and his sister 
aside so many of his own and his father’s plans, had no idea that he ever uttered a profane word. 
and brought his resolution up to the point so { He looked, half apologetically, at nis companion ; 
bravely and so strongly; and now to be told that ; but she seemed neither shocked nor astonished ; 
all was in vain, and this humble girl, whom he } only repeated softly : 
had decided so generously to elevate to a seat «Yes, it does seem a pity. Liz didn’t care two 
upon his own throne, had actually forestalled his ‘ straws for Wadsworth—nor for anyone but—” 


decision, and married herself to someone else— ; She stopped; and Sam, too much upset to care 
some miserable bumpkin, whom she had dared to { what he said or what he admitted, cried: 
prefer to King Cophetua! ‘‘More fool she! She might have known that 


A righteous indignation arose in his breast, at }I should come to it at last. She might have 
thought of this dishonor done to his noble purpose, ; trusted me a little longer.” 
unknown though it must have been tothe culprit ; a She trusted you a good deal,” suggested 
and the sudden lifting of his head, and angry Becky, dryly. Stoughton turned his eyes upon 
flicker of his eyes, as they met the crafty scrutiny her, with sharp suspicion; but she was looking 
of Becky’s foxy glance, showed his change of } rather wistfully toward the gate, and presently 
mood. The girl hastened to launch her second ; added : 
arrow, watching its effect, as the banderillo ; “I think I must be going, or I shan’t get any 
watches the noble bull whom he is torturing to 3 dinner.’’ 
his death. “You won’t, at your boarding-house, as it 1s,” 
“A letter came yesterday for Lizzie Brent, and } replied the young man, thrusting his fingers into 
I knew your handwriting, and the postmark } his waistcoat-pocket, and pulling out a bill, which 
was Natchez, where I knew you were staying; so } he put into her hand, without a glance. ‘Here, 
I thought, like enough, you wouldn't care about 3 take this, and go to a restaurant for something 
it lying round here till Mr. Marsh got hold of it; 3 better than codfish and suet-pudding. Stop! 
for nowadays he seems to be the boss over every- } Tell me again where this Wadsworth lives. I dare 


thing—” $ say I’ve seen the place.” 
‘Where is the letter?” interrupted Sam, Without accepting or discrediting this clumsy 
savagely. $ pretext for the question, Becky described 


“Why, I sent it along to Lizzie, inside of one of ; minutely the situation of the Wadsworth farm, 
my own,” replied Becky, innocently, but watch- Sand the means of access by the turnpike, adding 
ing more intently than ever. ‘‘ Her husband comes Seasually: ‘There’s a back road to it, that leads 
in to the city, three days in the week, with stuff 3 through the woods, turning off at the saw-mill. 
from his farm, so I sent it out by him.” It’s a real pretty ride that way, though you 

“And who is—the man ?”’ can’t get close to the house. Anybody going 

“His name is Peter Wadsworth, and he has a ; that way would have to leave his horse hitched 
farm about five miles out on the north road. He $to the fence, and strike across the field by the 
is very comfortable, I believe: and I suppose ‘ cow-path.” 
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‘‘Why do you tell me that?’ demanded Sam, ‘ the same she had come to as a bride, and still 
in a low and shaking voice. preferred to the more commodious one where that 
‘Oh, I don’t know,” replied the girl, carelessly. ; poor mother had lain dead, mutely protesting 
«Peter comes in to market, Tuesday, Thursday, { against her son’s disregard of her love, and jeal- 
and Saturday.” ous of the rival who had supplanted her. 
And, without another word, she walked away. Seated upon the window-sill, to catch the last 
rays of daylight, Liz read the letter, which Sam 
CHAPTER III. Stoughton had written from the Southern city. 
DANGER. Twice—three times—the poor, foolish, yet 
-‘A Leer for you, Liz,’’ said Peter Wadsworth, } most unhappy, girl read over those few lines; and 
coming into the house, after putting Jack in the } then she sank, as if crushed, from the window- 
barn, and growling at the condition in which the } sill to the floor, and hid her face upon her arms, 
hired-man had left the cows. ‘I should think } and wept: wept such tears as come like molten 
you might look after that fellow when I’m away, lead from the burning depths of the heart, and 
and not let him go with his work half done. My 3 scorch and sear the eyes that shed them. 
mother used to, but you don’t seem to care.” “Oh, if I had known! If I had known! 
“Of course I don’t take any interest in farm-; Too late! Oh, heavens, too late!” 
work, nor in that half-witted creature at the She moaned the bitter cry aloud, and ground 
barn. It’s enough for me to take care of the} her fair head upon the floor in abject misery ; if 
milk, when he brings it in, without running after} she could have ground herself into the very 
him to the barn, to see that he does his} earth, it would not have seemed too much for her 
work. It’s a dog’s life, anyway.” despair; the light of day, the light of life, her 
She was cutting open the letter, as she spoke; } own being, all were hateful to her; the blind 
and, as she withdrew the sheet from the envel- } desire of escape was the only conscious feeling 
ope, she looked at the enclosure with some 3 left; and, springing to her feet, and dashing the 
curiosity; for Becky George’s letters were not; loosened hair and streaming tears from her face, 
very interesting in themselves, and she was glad ; she crept toward the stairs in a desperate maniac 
that this one contained something more. But the ’ fashion, ready to fling herself to destruction in 
first glimpse of the handwriting told her from the first way presenting itself. or to rush blindly 
whom it was, and her maiden name showed that ‘into the forest, and lose herself in its depths, 
it was not written to Peter Wadsworth’s wife. { afraid of nothing she could meet, for nothing 
The walls and ceiling seemed reeling around her, } could be half so terrible as her own heart. 
and a sound like the roar of the sea dazed her But, as she reached the head of the stairs, 
brain; but the first necessity was concealment; } Peter’s lumbering feet were on the lowest stair. 
and, turning her back upon her husband, she **You needn’t come down, Liz,” said he, not 
thrust the letter into her pocket, and began to { unkindly, for he had been thinking of the gloomy 
busy herself in the great pantry, opening into; cloud that seemed settling over the home so 
the kitchen. } lately made ready to welcome a bride, and in 
‘“‘ Well, are you going to give me any supper?”’ { some dim way he had confessed to himself that 
growled Peter, crossly. ‘‘I wish I could get } it lay—partly, at least—on his shoulders; and 
hold of some of the victuals my mother used to } that it behooved him, as the stronger party, to 


























cook, or that you’d try to learn some decent } try to make matters more harmonious. “ You 
ways. I haven’t had a good piece of apple-pie } needn’t come down, Liz,” he said; ‘it’s ’most 
since we were married.’’ nine o’clock, and we folks that has to work like 


“I wish to goodness you had your mother to } dogs had ought to go to bed betimes, hadn’t we? 
cook for you now, and you'd left me where you ; I’ve bolted the door, and shut down the winders, 
found me,’”’ exclaimed the wife, bitterly. so there’s no need of going down to see to them. 

“I wish to goodness I had,’’ echoed Peter; } And, I say, Liz, it ain’t worth while for you and 
‘‘ pity we hadn’t thought of it in time, ain’t it?” me to fall out, seeing we’re hitched for good and 

And this was the same dart that Becky George } all. Give us a kiss, old lady, and call it square.”’ 
had thrust into the quivering nerves of the other} She stood there in the twilight, her florid and 
victim of this terrible mistake. Too late! Too} vulgar beauty idealized by the shadows falling 
late! 3 about her, as well us by the strength of her own 

But Lizzie Wadsworth was too eager to read } passion; for any strong emotion, good or bad, 
her letter to continue the quarrel; and, mutter-; raises one at least above the trifling littleness 
ing some phrases of contempt and wrath, she ‘ of a sordid life. She did not stir or speak, 2s 
left the room, and ran up to her own chamber: ; he approached, and, putting his hand under her 
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chin, he raised her face and kissed it, saying,; ‘If there’s anything worse than myself to 
gently for him: ; be found, I'd like to know it. How is it, old 
‘Why, Liz, your face is as cold as ice, and} woman?’’ As she said this, she looked at a 
you look half scared to death. You needn’t have ; faded photograph of her husband’s mother, that 
took on so for a rough word, you silly girl! You 3 still hung on the wall. 
know, well enough, I’m fond of you; for, if 1; to say to me? I’m ready for you!” 
hadn’t been, it ain’t likely I’d have wanted to} She laughed, still in that strange hard way, 
marry you, after all those fools said about you; and it seemed as if another laugh joined with 
and Sam Stoughton—”’ ; her own: a wild, triumphant, horrible sound, 
With an inarticulate cry, as if he had laid his ; which drove the blood back upon the heart of 
rough hand upon a fresh wound, she twisted ; her who listened, with a sharp physical pain. 
away from him, and ran down the stairs. He} But the evil spirit had gained too firm a hold 
started in pursuit, then turned sulkily back; {of that poor human heart to be lightly driven 
it was not in his nature to Persist in tenderness, } out; and, after a moment, the unhappy girl 
or to be patient with perversity ; so, standing at ; spoke again: 


‘‘Have you anything 










the stair-head, he merely called out: 

“Well, what is it, you simpleton? I offered to 
make up with you once, didn’t 1? Come along, 
like a reasonable being, if you can, and get your 
night’s rest; anyway, you won't keep me from 
mine, I can tell you.’ And, troubling himself 
no more about the matter, he undressed, and in 
a very few moments was sound asleep. 

Downstairs, meantime, the poor, ungoverned, 
reckless girl, who had so madly linked her life 
with his, half disliking him from the first, and 
now positively hating him, sat alone and silent 
in the darkness, The violence of her passion 
had changed to a dreary apathy, in which she 
neither thought nor felt: she simply endured. 
The doors all remained open, and she heard her 
husband throw himself upon his bed; and 
presently, by his stertorous breathing, perceived 
that he was sleeping heavily. Then her lips 
curled, a brief light glowed in her tear-washed 
eyes, and she whispered the one word: 

‘* Brute!” 

The door of the bed-room stood open, and, 
moving restlessly, she turned her eyes toward it, 
half rose, sat down again, and then, springing to 
her feet, went into the room, and, closing the 
door, said aloud, in a voice that sounded strange, 
even in her own ears: 


































“Yes, old woman, if it’s you that’s listening, 
I tell you again there’s nothing in this world or 
the next I’m afraid to face, to-night; for there’s 
no torment worse than that in my own heart!’’ 

The slow hours went by ; and when, at sunrise, 
Peter Wadsworth came downstairs, he found his 
wife going about her work, in her usual silent 
and sullen fashion, but no more so than she had 
been from the first day of her luckless marriage. 
He made no remark, nor did she, upon the 
scene of the previous night; and, when the 
unsocial breakfast was finished, they parted as 
usual to their several labors. 

‘‘She’s a queer one. So mad last night, and 
all over it this morning,” said the husband, as 
he went his way to the barn. 

“You fool!’ she said, looking after him. 
“You might have made a friend of me in the 
beginning: and now—look out!’’ 

The next day was Thursday ; and, early in the 
morning, Peter Wadsworth, his wagon loaded 
with farm-produce, drove slowly from his own 
door, with a troubled look upon his face. The 
evil spirit, that had come to dwell under his 
roof, vexed him with a vague sense of danger; 
but it was market-day, his customers awaited 
him, and so he set forth, to be gone until sunset. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 













Hark! the winds are telling something— 
Something that I'd like to know. 

Hlist! I hear the trembling Iute-notes 

Of a song from “long ago.” 








Louder, winds, or I shall miss it; 
Gently—ah, the notes have fled; 

Stirred my heart, those tones familiar, 

Coming from a maiden dead, 
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Fair as spring, this gentle maiden— 
Very pearl of love and light; 

Life, to her, was songs and laughter, 

And her name was Marguerite, 






But she faded as the summer 
Sobered into autumn’s gloom; 

And the breezes murmur dirges 

Round the maiden’s early tomb. 
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WICKED MISS ANNESLEY. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Ir was snowing fast and furiously. Snowing ‘severe, still, that she could scarcely keep from 
as it does even in Italy sometimes, especially } crying. 
among the mountains, when heaven and earth; “I hope you are not much hurt,” he said, 
seem to come together in one wild flurry of} eagerly. ‘‘Oh, you mustn’t try to stir,” he added, 
snow. For our story opens in Italy, and in that } with authoritative quickness, as she made some 
most picturesque of all hill-towns—Siena. movement. 

The squall had come up suddenly, and Bolt “‘T have only twisted my ankle,’’ she replied, 
Winthrop was hastening back to his hotel, in trying to sit very erect; ‘it is nothing serious, 
order to escape it, when he saw, coming toward }I fancy, though it was terribly painful at the 
him through the storm, one of the most beautiful ; moment. I was in the gallery of the Instituto 
girls he had ever beheld, and evidently a } delle Belle Arti; but, when this squall came up, 
countrywoman of his own. She was dressed in } it got too dark to see; and so I left, thinking 
a fur-trimmed costume: one of those marvels of }I could reach our hotel before my friends, who 
the Parisian dressmakers, most probably a Worth, } were to come for me later, could start: for, by 
which alone would have made her look bewitch- } doing this, I would save them the trouble of 
ing; but the effect was greatly enhanced by the } coming. But here they are now.” 
sparkle of her eye and the color in her cheek, As she spoke, a carriage was pulled quickly up 
which the bracing air, and perhaps the added 3in front of them, from which two middle-aged 
excitement of having been caught in the storm, s ladies, accompanied by an elderly gentleman, 
had called up. ‘* By Jove,’ said Winthrop, to 3 hastily descended, and, with eager questions 
himself, pe a bial ! Ishall make a pina iasited up. ite 
of her, from memory, and call it ‘Snowflakes.’”’ 3} Winthrop had leisure to recognize the gentle- 

He had hardly said this, when the girl slipped } man for an old acquaintance, and claimed him 
on the uneven pavement, and would have fallen, $as such as soon asa slight respite in the inter- 
had not Winthrop started forward, just in cd F3 gave him a chance. The tall lady 
to offer her his arm, and so prevent the catas- 3 proved to be his wife, and the other his sister- 
trophe. She had twisted her ankle, however, { in-law. Their name was Ransom. 
and the torture wrung one irrepressible moan} Meanwhile, Miss Annesley hurriedly explained 
from her lips; but, after that, she uttered no’her accident, though she did not enter into 
sound, though her face grew so white that } details, or mention the fact of her having been 
Winthrop was frightened. carried in Winthrop’s arms like a baby. Of 

“You are badly hurt,” he exclaimed, quickly. ; course, Mr. Winthrop was duly thanked, and 

She shook her head, literally unable as yet to}a long step toward acquaintance was made 
speak, and a fainting-fit seemed so perilously } while this was going on. The young lady, it 
near, that, without waiting to ask permission, perry was staying with the Ransoms, at their 
or even think, Winthrop obeyed his instincts villa near the picturesque old town. he 
and, as I consider, common-sense. He caught; “ How long do you remain, Mr. Winthrop? 
her in his arms, and carried her speedily and ; said the sister-in-law. 
carefully to the nearest palazza-door, where he} ‘Oh, I am here for a fortnight at least: I 
placed her on a bench, which luckily stood there, ; want to make a lot of sketches,” Bolt replied ; 
under the deep entrance-way. though, when he arrived, the evening before, 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he said then, a little: he had fully intended to go on to Florence 
startled, himself, at the precipitancy of his action. ; within two days. Perhaps the bright eyes of 
‘¢ What can I do more ?”’ $ “Snowflakes” had a good deal to do with this 

‘‘Nothing,” she answered, turning as red as { change of plan. 
she had before turned pale. She was too con-; Miss Annesley was now helped into the car- 
fused to know whether to be grateful or angry, } riage, and Winthrop, nothing loth, accepted a 
yet so struck by the absurdity of the situation, ‘ hearty invitation to dine at the villa, that even- 
that, in the shaken state of her nerves, she had } ing, and watched the landau drive off, with a 
uch ado not to laugh, while the pain was so ;sigh. All that day, one face haunted him: it 
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was that of an auburn-haired girl, with great 
purple eyes, and a mouth that looked as sensitive 
and tender as that of a child, in spite of the 
pride it held in its curve. All the time, too, he 
heard the sound of a low thrilling voice, which 
seemed sweeter than any music he had ever 
listened to; and, altogether, he spent the hours 
in a rather dreamy fashion, until evening drew 
on. By this time, the sky had cleared, and the 
snow was already half melted; but Winthrop 
would have kept his engagement had the storm 
raged more furiously even than in the morning. 

Bolt Winthrop was a passionate-hearted young 
American of six-and-twenty; as clever as he 
was full of caprices; rich, and of a historical 
family, as his name revealed; the kindest, most 
generous fellow possible; and an amateur artist 
of no small ability. 

He went to the villa, as we have said, that 
evening, and found Miss Annesley quite seraphic 
in a turquoise-blue gown, able to move without 
much difficulty, and as gay as if she had never 
suffered an ache in her life. Of course, under 
the circumstances in which they met, it was 
natural that the young couple should speedily 
become well acquainted: in fact, there was no 
initiatory process whatever. From tlie first, Bolt 
was received in the Ransom household on the 
footing of an old friend. Colonel Ransom had 
known his father well; had known the son, also, 
ever since he was a boy in knickerbockers; and 
Mrs. Ransom took an elderly lady’s quiet deep 
interest in him at once; while Mrs. Rowe, having 
discovered that his mother was the beautiful 
Florence Joyce, whom she had idolized in her 
school-girl days, adopted him immediately into 
the warmest corner of her heart, and petted and 
scolded him as freely as she did her brother in-law 
or Miss Annesley: her usual mode of showing 
her regard for her favorites. 

So the young people were thrown together more, 
in the next few weeks, than they would have 
been in long months of ordinary worldly inter- 
course. There were daily drives, rides, or walks; 
numerous pleasant excursions to make; even a 
trip of three days to quaint old Orvieta. Nor 
was it long before Winthrop became conscious 
that he had fallen, countless, countless fathoms 
deep, in love. It was no fancy, no caprice. His 
whole heart and soul had gone out to this lovely 
and winning girl. 

Unexpectedly, he learned that Miss Annesley 
would shortly go to Paris. Her mother was 
soon to return from a trip, which business had 
obliged her. to take, to America, and Ciare was 
to start as soon as she received news that her 
parent had landed. 
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Going away! Bolt could not part from her 
without telling his secret. He fully meant to 
follow her, as he would have considered it nat- 
ural to do had her destination been the antipodes; 
but he could not run the risk of even a few days’ 
separation, with his story unrevealed. 

Yet, looking at matters—or trying to—as a 
dispassionate observer might have done, Winthrop 
realized that, even if she were attracted toward 
him, this avowal might seem hasty enough to 
give cause for offense. Then he stopped short, 
for, after all, there had been no need of words to 
make his feelings clear; he had shown them 
plainly enough. His entire conduct—every look 
and smile—had spoken as decidedly as the most 
passionate phrases could have done; and, if she 
had not cared, she would nave found means to 
show him that his devotion was wasted. She 
did care! He repeated the assertion over and 
over: dwelt on it; gloried in it; was at once 
grateful and proud. Then he plunged into a 
dream, in which the future spread before his 
eyes as clearly as if it had been traced by 
destiny ; a future of such bliss as this old earth 
never saw or can see realized; but, all the same, 
it is well for a man when he can dream like that. 

Bolt passed the long sunny hours of the early 
sprig afternoon in his rooms, and his vision 
kept him company. He had expected to meet 
his friends; but the engagement had to be post- 
poned, because both Mrs Rowe and the Colonel 
were a little indisposed ; and, therefore, as Mrs. 
Ransom wrote, she and Miss Annesley were both 
occupied. However, she added that Mr. Win- 
throp was to be sure to come out and dine, that 
evening ; to come early, also, so as to console 
them for their disappointment of the morning; 
to console himself too a little, if, as she very 
prettily hoped, he valued their society and 
friendship as they did his. 

So, with his vision for a companion, and his 
expectation in store, Bolt wore out the hours 
of waiting pleasantly enough. 

Late in the afternoon, a servant tapped at his 
door, with a packet of letters and papers, which 
had just been forwarded from his bankers in 
Florence. 

Bolt read several epistles from America, then 
opened an envelope bearing a Vienna postmark. 
This letter was from an old friend, to whom he 
had written the day he first met Clare Annesley. 
The letter began by an apology for the delay in 
replying, but Mrs. Storms had been absent from 
Paris; Winthrop’s missive had followed her to 
the Austrian capital, which she found even more 
delightful than she expected, and— 

Here Bolt skipped three entire pages of 
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description and ecstatics, having seen a name | 
at the beginning of the second sheet, the mere ’ false woman’s presence—anger her—cheat her 
sight of which set his heart beating like a trip- into the mortification of believing that for once 

{ she had been foiled, defeated—had met a man 
This 
‘Well, 1am glad that ; 
Don’t ‘ 
laugh, for I mean exactly what I say. Strong ‘ turned, he saw his face in the glass. 


as you thin’ yourself, you are not invulnerable, ‘ haggard and white as if from a severe illness. 
‘He could not go; she would read his suffering, 
Miss Annesley is a charming girl, with ; sneer at his wasted falsehood, if he should find 


‘ self-control even to utter it, and exult at the 
she has no more heart than— ° 


I was going to write—a stone, but butterfly would ° 
She does her wickedness ‘ 


hammer. 

‘““So you have met Miss Annesley?” 
was what he now read. 
you propose leaving Siena, to-morrow. 


and you could not encounter a more dangerous 
person. 
only one fault—no, I really think I may call it 
a misfortune: 


be the correct term. 
in spite of herself; it is as natural for her to 
flirt as to breathe. 


she cannot be hurt in the same way herself. 
‘‘T suppose this sounds harsh, but it is true. 
I could tell of three men, among my friends, 


don’t go thinking her a fiend: she is nothing 
of the sort. She only cannot feel, and is dread- 
fully aggrieved when anybody upbraids her. Yet 
we all call her ‘the wicked Miss Annesley.’ 


it will have to come out now, for her fiancé, 
Howard Drake, is to appear in Europe, sometime 
this summer. 
lazy to suffer much; and has, besides, a good 
strong will, when he chooses to exercise it; so, 
after all, I dare say, in his hands, she may turn 
out a very fair sort of wife—flirts often do, 
1 observe.” 


The letter dropped from Bolt’s hand: his very ‘ capital, he wondered why he had selected that 


heart seemed crushed, his whole soul on fire. ’ place for his goal, assuring himself that he had 


; always hated it, a fact which he discovered in 
She had led him on, had : regard to several other cities and famous country 


pleased her diabolical vanity to the utmost by ‘ 
“The wicked ; during the next three months, Winthrop made 


And he laughed, sardonically, ‘ 


The siren had done her work—thoroughly, 
deliberately, too! 


watching the success of her wiles. 
Miss Annesley !” 
as he quoted the phrase. 


Oh, he%could have murdered her, with pleasure, / 


if she had been within reach. He longed to rush 
forth in search of her, and make his reproaches 
and taunts so keen, that even she must feel their 
sting! But that impulse was ridiculous. 
a revulsion came. 

For meet her—he could not! 


could have found strength, he would have liked 


a lie about being betrothed, and confide the his- 
tory to his friends, elaborated by romantic inci- 
dents and moving passages. And he would do it 


With all her gifts and ‘room; groaned, cursed—oh, went mad, as was 


accomplishments, she lacks the faculty of com- ; natural at his age, with his temperament. 
prehending how much pain she gives, because ; 
; at least be left uncertain of success ! 
’ hurried note to Mrs. Ransom, saying that he was 


‘ called unexpectedly to Milan, to meet his former 
whose lives she has positively wrecked. Now, : 


‘o'clock train. 
‘north, stopping neither by night nor day, till he 


Then ‘ 
to purchase his Western lands was on his way to 
Yet if only he | 


—he would. Tell his well-devised story in the 


more than her match in the loathsome game of 
flirtation. He started up, meaning to dress, and 
carry his wild impulse into execution. As he 
It was as 


completeness of her work. 

He sank back in his chair, and covered his 
burning eyes with both hands; then started up 
again, and raced frantically to and fro across the 


Something he would do. The creature should 


He wrote a 


guardian on business of importance. He sent 


; fitting regards to each member of the family ; but, 


when he mentioned Miss Annesley, the epistle 


: became flippant, in his efforts to make his mes- 
{sages at once careless and stinging. 
‘‘All the while, she is engaged to be married. { about the romantic beginning of their acquaint- 
She has kept that fact a secret over here: but ‘ance, and offered impertinent thanks for her 
‘ amiable efforts in helping to amuse a blasé young 
‘man of the modern type. 

I should pity him, only he is too ‘ 


He jested 


Wher this delectable effusion was sealed and 


: dispatched, he hastily threw his clothes into bis 


trunks, paid his bill, and left Siena by the six- 
He sped through Florence, on 


reached Berlin. Once arrived in the Prussian 


haunts, before another fortnight went by. For, 


a regular Wandering Jew of himself. 
September came, and he received some letters 
which decided him to return to America at once. 


‘The business could easily have been settled by 
’ correspondence; but Bolt chose to think it could 
«not. He reached Paris to find another letter, telling 


him that an agent from the company that wished 


Europe. Bolt was disgusted, but knew that 


_ common-sense and sanity—not that he possessed 
to go—to appear in his gayest spirits—to invent ’ 


much of either quality, he told himself, with a 


; grim smile—insisted on the necessity of waiting 
; to see the messenger and learn what proposals he 
, had to offer. 
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PARRA nem 


The weather was unusually warm for the sea- 





} Englishman ; and managed to say a number 


son of the year. Paris, so far as ‘‘society’’ was; of disagreeable things very successfully. The 


concerned, was quite empty. The American 
quarter particularly was an utter desert. 

At his hotel, Winthrop met a couple of men 
whom he knew; stray birds, pausing to rest a 
night or so on their passage from mountains to 
seaside; and he promised to dine with them, 
that evening, at a restaurant in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. 

Bolt arrived before the hour, and wandered 
along the shore of the lake in the sunset. He 
came face to face with a knot of acquaintances 
most unexpectedly. It was too late to retreat; 
somebody recognized him and called his name. 
Of course, there were mutual wonderments and 
explanations as to why everybody was there, and 
in the midst of the chatter a lady and several 
gentlemen, who had strayed further on, turned 
back. In another instant, Winthrop found him- 
self in the presence of the woman whom he had 
hoped never to meet again; at least, not till the 
wild pain in his heart, which he termed hatred 
and loathing, had subsided into the calm indif- 
ference due her unworthiness and his own pride. 

‘Miss Annesley knowing one disreputable man 
more or less is of little consequence,” cried witty 
careless-tongued little Mrs. Mowbray; ‘so let 
me add to the catalogue by presenting Mr. Win- 
throp.”’ 

“Tam very glad to renew my acquaintance 
with Mr. Winthrop,” said Miss Annesley, extend- 
ing her hand frankly, with a pleasant smile. Her 
woman’s quick eye had observed him as she 
approached, so she was ready for the encounter. 
‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Winthrop?” 

“It’s very good of you not to have forgotten 
me, I’m sure, Miss Annesley,’’ rejoined Bolt; 
‘been quite well, I trust? And the Ransoms— 
have you good news from them?’ 

He felt very well satisfied with himself. He 
was so burned by sun and mountain-air, that, 
if he grew pale, it could not be visible; and he 
heard his voice sound careless and indolent, 
though all the while his heart seemed to stand 
still, and his very soul leaped into his eyes, in 
its eagerness to study once more this beautiful 
dangerous creature. 

‘Miss Annesley answered his inquiries, and 
talked pleasantly for a few moments, evidently 
prepured to be friendly. This roused Bolt to 
wrath. Did she mean to ignore her work? He 
asked himself this with absurd inconsistency, 
since he would have been furious if he had 
thought that, by word or glance, he had given 
her cause to triumph. He grew more careless 
and indolent; drawled as if he had been a young 


reward he got was to have Miss Annesley take 
the first opportunity to turn away, and from 
that moment she was so engrossed that she 
appeared totally oblivious of his presence. 
Winthrop was thus left to talk to Mrs. Mow- 
bray and the others. He wished them all in 
Hades. He glanced now and then at the beau- 
tiful girl, who sat calm and unconscious of his 
propinquity; glanced at her, with an insane 
longing in his soul to seize her in his arms and 
spring into the water, and so end everything. 
He heard somebody, at last, exclaim: 

‘Drake knows. Miss Annesley, what have 
you done with him?” 

“Nothing,” she answered. ‘I think he went 
over to the café, to order dinner.”’ 

Then Bolt heard Mrs. Mowbray say in his ear: 

“You know Drake is engaged to—” 

‘‘QOh, I know all about it,” interrupted he, 
and he made hasty adieus, pleading his engage- 
ment as a reason for refusing to join the party. 
He departed in such haste, that Mrs. Mowbray 
was piqued, and said, after he had gone: 

‘What a bear he has grown!’ And nobody 
disputed her. 

However, that lady’s chagrin was slight, com- 
pared to the wrath of the men whom Winthrop 
had promised to meet. They waited dinner 
nearly an hour, but he did not appear: for he 
had rushed off, hailed the first fiacre he saw, and 
driven back to Paris at a frantic pace, capable 
of only one determination: to get beyond reach 
of Clare Annesley with all possible speed. 

He would not even stop over-night in the city 
which held her. He would accept an invitation 
he had received to join some friends at their 
villa near Cowes; would go to Havre that even- 
ing; would take the next-day’s steamer for 
Southampton. 

He never remembered his dinner-engagement 
till he reached Rouen. A delay there of twenty 
minutes enabled him to repair his rudeness, so 
far as a telegram of regrets and other falsehoods 
could do it; and, after midnight, he went to bed, 
in sea-stained old Havre, so completely worn out 
by passion and pain that he slept in a deep 
dreamless fashion, to which he had been a 
stranger for many weeks. 

The next mornig, Bolt halted between two 
opinions. He had wakened too late to catch the 
early boat, and had to wait for an ocean-steamer 
which would touch at Cowes. The idea of joining 
his friends did not press upon him in the least; 
they were men he cared very little about; the plan 
for making one of their number had only been 
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evolved by that mad desire to get away some-? ‘ Why, I didn’t know she was here!” 
where, born of the suffering and wrath which? ‘Who?’ demanded Winthrop, looking in every 
the sight of Clare Annesley had roused. direction but the right one. 

It was ten o’clock before Bolt got out-of-doors.; “Come on. I'll introduce you. It’s Miss 
The steamer, be heard, would not sail till four > Annesley,’ said Fielding, in the tone of a man 
in the afternoon. So he should have time to ’ conferring a great favor. 
make up his mind. His only reason for not? ‘I know her quite well enough,” said Bolt, 
deciding definitely to relinquish the trip was ’ turning his back and walking off, before he had 
that he did not know in what direction to turn ‘time to reflect what annoying suspicions he 
his steps; and again he anathematized the land- ; might rouse in Tom’s mind. 
company and its agent, for depriving him of a While wandering about through the crowd, 
journey with an object. ; afraid yet eager to catch a glimpse of the woman, 

About noon, he met Tom Fielding and a couple } telling himself that he only stopped because he 
of other young Americans whom he knew well; did not choose to run away, he strayed up toa 
and, as they had been doomed to each other’s’? knot of acquaintances, and heard a lady say, 
society for the last ten days, cruising about on; without any audible leave having been asked: 





Tom’s yacht, Winthrop, always a favorite, was | “Miss Annesley, let. me introduce Mr. Win- 
hailed with joy, and informed that he was a} throp.” 
prisoner. Bolt bowed without lifting his eyes. 


“You must join us for a week,” Tom said.; ‘Oh, Mr. Winthrop, is it?” cried a strange 
“If you don’t go peaceably, we'll swear you’re ; voice. ‘ But, dear me, I like people to look at 
an escaped convict, and have the police carry ; me when they are introduced!’ With a gay 
you aboard.” ; laugh. 

“Then I may as well give in,’ Winthrop} Bolt started, and stared. He saw before him 
replied. ‘But might I, at least, ask where you ’ a dazzling little fairy, in a bewitching costume, 
are bound ?” ’ with just sufficient resemblance, in face, air, and 

‘Oh, anywhere—” voice, to the other Miss Annesley, to make it 

«New Zealand—North Pole, if you like,” put ’ comprehensible. 
in the others. f The lady divined his perplexity at once, and 

‘Only, first, there are some repairs to be done’ said gayly: ‘: Yes, 1am Miss Annesley—Maud, 
on the yacht,” Fielding explained. ‘I'll tell you 5 though, not Clare !’’ 
what: we will all run over to Trouville. My? ‘ Why—why—I never knew she had a sister,” 
mother is there, and I must go and see her, any-: stammered Bolt, and could get no further. 
way. The rest of you may as well come. We'll ‘“No, she has no sister; but she has the bliss 
have the yacht brought round when she’s ready.” 3 to own me as cousin. How glad I am to meet 

Before the short journey ended, Winthrop was} you! Qh, do walk this way: I have forty 
in a dozen different minds, as to whether he was; things to tell you,’ cried the fairy, and, as 
glad or sorry that he had allowed himself to’ soon as they were out of earshot of their friends, 
be picked up by his friends. However, as he? she added: ‘I feel as if I knew you. Clare 
rushed into his wildest spirits, just from sheer ? wrote me all about you, when you were in Siena. 
desperation, they congratulated themselves on } Now do me a great favor—will you?” 
the encounter, voting him better company than} «Of course,” Bolt said, still too bewildered to 
ever. The gay watering-place was crowded with think coherently. 
visitors from every nation under the sun. Half? «None of these men know I’m engaged. I’m 
the population of Paris, native and foreign, ; sure Clare told you,’’ she proceeded, ‘‘and Mr. 
seemed to be gathered there. Of course, Win-} Drake is coming very soon. Now promise you'll 
throp, to whom the capital had been home for } not betray me. I want to surprise them.” 
several years, found numerous acquaintances,) ‘ You—you are engaged to Mr. Drake ?”’ 
and vowed to his soul that it and he should; ‘Why, yes. For heaven’s sake, don’t shout 
enjoy the gayeties, in spite of any wicked siren { so! The whole room will hear. Didn't Clare tell 
or any aching heart. 3 you?” 

The Casino was thronged, that evening; and } ‘*No, no; and I thought it was she!” 

Bolt, after an hour’s flirtation with a Russian; Ten minutes later, in spite of himself, Winthrop 
countess, assured himself that he was enjoying: had told the fascinating creature his whole story. 
the whole thing immensely, when suddenly, as She was one, by the bye, who would have 
he and Tom Fielding were talking for a few ; wheedled a secret ont of Merlin. She listened 
moments over a cigarette, the latter said: { with mingled amusement and sympathy. 
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‘‘Now I understand why Clare decided that} good! He thought it was you who were engaged 
you were capricious and impossible,’’ said Maud ; to my unfortunate Ioward, and—oh, bless us 
‘‘and, after that, stopped mentioning you; and and save us, there’s auntie calling! The tele- 
snubbed me when 1 wrote to know if you had } gram must have come from Howard. Excuse me, 
turned up again. Why, where are you going?’ } Mr. Winthrop.’ 

For Bolt had suddenly started to his feet. Off she ran, and they were alone. 

“To Paris—to see her—” ; Now you understand why I went mad, and 

“Which you couldn’t well manage, to-night; { rushed away from Siena,” cried Bolt, abruptly. 
and she leaves Paris early in the morning,’’ said ‘««]’yve been mad ever since. Clare, Clare, I love 
Maud, with a mocking laugh. ‘ What you have } you—didn’t you see it?” 
to do is to stop here, and help me in a little game ‘‘Was I to take your running off, without even 
I’ve onhand. Nobody ever refuses me. If you } saying good-bye, as a proof?” she asked, looking 
don’t stay, I’ll not give you Clare’s address, and } steadily at him, though she had grown very 
you can’t find it.” pale. 

‘« How long must I wait?’ “And—and did you care ?”’ 

‘¢Come to our villa, to-morrow, at noon; and, ‘Enough, at least, to be glad of this expla- 
if you promise what I want, I'll tell you where nation,’’ she answered, with a heavenly smile; 
she is. Is it agreed?” ;and then, of course, they went up to Paradise 

Of course he consented, and gladly enough. } immediately; and there they stayed till’ the 

She added: ‘Now, ask me to dance; and oh, wicked cousin brought them out by appearing, 
do please to look adoring; you are a new man, }in her will-o’-the-wisp fashion, and exclaiming: 
and it will worry a couple of the others so ‘Auntie wants you, Clare! Oh, Mr. Winthrop, 
delightfully !” still here? Well, we'll give you some luncheon, 

Winthrop spent another sleepless night, but of} presently. Have you forgiven me? You've 
a different sort from those he had so often endured } played my little game very nicely !”’ 
of late. How he reviled his own folly, and exe-; Here she began to laugh, and Bolt shook her 
erated his friend, Mrs. Storms, for her blunder § two hands till she cried for mercy. Then she 
in regard to the two cousins. And Clare must } kissed Clare and said: 
detest and despise him—oh, would the morning “I’m so glad. I’ve come out in a new char- 
never come? acter: that of the peace-maker. And oh, Howard 

Half an hour before the appointed time, Win- } Drake is coming, to-morrow; and I mean to be 
throp was at the villa. He was shown into a} so good, in future. Auntie has just told of the 
room where Miss Maud sat. She cordially wel-} engagement; and, if you’d seen those men’s 
comed him. Then the door opened, and the room } faces! But it’s all over—I’m reformed. Come 
went round with Bolt; for a radiant vision } and see auntie, Mr. Winthrop, before you go; 
appeared, clad in white, and Maud called: don’t hurry—aunts and luncheon are born to 

‘““Oh, Clare, I forgot to tell you I met Mr. } wait.” 

Winthrop.” Here that gentleman received a cool; Away she ran again, and the ivory doors 
greeting from Miss Clare, which he returned in; opened anew. And, in due time, Winthrop 
a state of pitiable confusion, while the wicked | married Miss Annesley, but not the wicked one: 
cousin hurried on: ‘Oh, Clare, dear, it is too! no, his own ‘‘ SNOWFLAKES.” 
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We rowed, at twilight, down the dusky lake; 80 brightly, down its long encrystaled fall, 
From west to east we rowed ; The flood had glassed the air, 

Around, the marsh-land, brown with bush and brake, We fancied that the city’s jeweled wall 
A fleecy fog-line showed. Had cast its shadow there, 

The water-oaks along the shore were drawn Across the waters, like a track of steam, 
Clear-foliaged in the pool ; Struck by the oar’s quick force, 

The little hills, the woods, the osier-lawn, Long foamy surges slantwise swept the gleam, 
Were sketched in outlines cool. And marked our onward course, 

Fur up the stirless flood, soft bands of light And still we rowed, and stil across the blue 
Lay ‘neath the afterglow; Followed that wake of white, 

One half forgot the sky, so strangely bright Till lake and heaven showed but one pale he— 
The waters were below. The leaden hue of night, 
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‘Wao are they? Why, Colonel Beresford, of } 


Two weeks before, this striking-looking pair, 


the English army, to be sure, and his daughter, } about which Mrs. Hawkins’s friends were so curi- 


Grace. Yes, he is good-looking, Not handsome, 
as some people call him—’’ 

“I think, myself, that he is very handsome,’’ 
interrupted that prettiest of all pretty young 
widows, Mrs. Vyning. 

“Hm-m-m!’’ Mrs. Hawkins settled herself 
back in her deep easy-chair, with a prolonged 
murmur of doubt, best expressed by the above 
combination of letters. ‘‘ Miss Beresford is a 
charming girl, certainly, and she knows how to 
dress herself, which is more than can be said of 
nine-tenths of her countrywomen. I remember, 
when I used to go to the receptions of the Prin- 
cipessa Papagallo, in Rome, in the year—’ 

‘‘ But about Colonel Beresford?’’ broke in Miss 
Lillie Fisher, who, being just eighteen, and a 
‘rosebud’ of that year, had not the fear of Mrs. 
Hawkins before her eyes. For Mrs. Hawkins, 
being a widow of blue blood, and advanced years, 
and large fortune, one who had traveled for 
many consecutive seasons in Europe, and who 
knew everything and everybody worth knowing 
in both hemispheres, was a power in the land at 
the Hygeia Hotel, the most exclusive and aristo- 
cratic of all the great caravansaries of the noted 
seaside resort known as Oceanville. 


ous, had arrived at the hotel. Now, the Hygeia 
was essentially a sociable house. Everybody 
who was an habitual guest there prided him- 
self or herself on being on speaking terms, at 
least, with nine-tenths of the other boarders, So 
the advent of a couple of strangers in the midst of 
the happy Hygeian family called forth twice the 
attention that it would have done at any other 
hotel in the place. The Beresfords might have 
summered, for instance, at the Belgravian, as the 
rival hostelry was called, without being so much 
as noticed, amid the constant and ever-varying 
throng that filled its vast parlors and sumptuous 
chambers. But,.at the Hygeia, foreign visitors 
were rare, especially those who came appar- 
ently without letters of introduction to any of 
the habitués or without previous acquaintance. 
Hence the Colonel and his daughter had been left 
pretty much to themselves, and had bathed, and 
promenaded, gone out driving, and read novels 
and magazines in serene unconsciousness that 
they were rapidly becoming something of a puzzle 





to their fellow-boarders. Where did they come 
from? Why bad they selected the Hygeia as a 


$ place in which to spend the summer? Whom 


did they know? In fact, to sum up all, who 
These questions, asked over and 





morning, had all been much exercised respecting; over again, failed to receive a satisfactory 
the identity and antecedents of a pair then prom-} answer. And it was not till Mrs. Hawkins, 
enading the long wide portico and enjoying the } who, scared by the cholera in Europe, had given 
cool sea-breezes. Father and daughter were} up all thoughts of summering at Hamburg, with 
they, if one might judge by the likeness between {a week at St. Moritz and a fortnight or so at 
them. The gentleman was tall, erect, and mili- { Vichy, had relinquished her state-room on the 
tary-looking, with noble features, » melancholy ; Normandie, and made her appearance in the 
expression, and dark closely-cut hair profusely } drawing-room of the Hygeia, that any solution 
tinged with silver, as was also the heavy mus-$ of the mystery became possible. For no sooner 
tache that drooped above his resolute-looking } did she set eyes on the stately soldier and his 
finely-cut mouth. His daughter was a thorough } charming daughter than she rushed forward 
type of English loveliness: slender and shapely,}to greet them, with effusive exclamations of 
with a complexion of cream and roses, great; ‘Dear Colonel Beresford!’ and ‘My sweet 
azure eyes, and a mass of pale-golden hair coiled } Grace!’’ and ‘‘How is Lord Troylands?” and 


The party surrounding Mrs. Hawkins, that } were they? 


into a compact mass at the back of her = ‘« has the Bishop quite recovered from his gout ?”’ 


well-formed head. Nothing could well have been 
more unlike than the blonde beauty of the 
daughter and the dusky complexion of the 
father, yet they resembled each other strongly, 
though less in feature and coloring than in cer- 
tain tricks of movement and details of expression. 


in all the genial and gracious fashion for which 
she was so famous, Naturally, the very next 
morning, as soon as the doors of the breakfast- 
room were definitely vlosed against the latest of 
the late-comers, an eager group gathered around 
Mrs. Hawkins in the drawing-room, mot a dozen 
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voices implored her to ‘tell us all about the 
Beresfords.”’ 

“There is a story about them, I am sure,” 
said Lillie Fisher, establishing herself cozily on 
a stool beside the rocking-chair of Mrs. Hawkins. 

_ “ Now, do be very good, and tell it to us at once.” 

‘Well, there is a story—and a very romantic 
one at that. Hugh Beresford belongs to one of 
the best families in England. He is cousin to 
Lord Troylands and to the Bishop of Chichester ; } 





¢ 
¢ 


wwe e 


devoted to each other as a husband and wife 
could possibly be. ‘hey say that he declares he 
was attacked by the Russian plague, and was 
delirious for days, and that, when he came to 
himself, his wife had disappeared. But that is 
an odd story, and hardly credible: for, surely, 
someone would have seen her go, or known what 
became of her. People are not to be smuggled 
out of the way, like that, without leaving any 
trace *Héhind. But, for my part, I have always 





and when, eighteen years ago, he married Marcia believed Colonel Beresford to be innocent of any 
Lascelles, Sir Henry Lascelles’s second daughter, ; act of wrong-doing or violence toward his wife. 
they were said to be the handsomest bride and ; We are great friends, and I think the world of 
bridegroom of the season. She was immensely ; that dear pretty little daughter of his: who will 





intellectual, and a woman of great force of 
character. Not in the least like her daughter 
Grace: being of a severe and statuesque style 
of beauty. People used to call her cold and 
heartless; but, so far as her husband was con- 
cerned, she was anything else. I do believe she 
literally worshiped him. She accompanied him 
wherever she could, when his regiment was 
ordered on active service. She had been twice 
to India with him, and was preparing to start 
again, when an order came for him to go on a 
special mission to Russia. This was some six 
or seven years ago. Grace, I know, was still 
a child then, and was at school on the Isle of 
Wight. What the English Government wanted 
the Colonel to do in Russia, I could never quite 
make out. It was something about the frontier 
or the road to its Indian possessions. At all 
events, he went there, and his wife went with 
him: and she never came back.” 

“Why, what became of her?” chorused half 
a dozen eager voices. 


é 


be a great heiress, by the way, as she inherited 
all the large fortune that was left to her mother 
by Sir Henry Lascelles’s brother, the famous 
banker. Still, there is no denying the fact that 
the Colonel is under a cloud.” 

“And very unjustly, I think,” said Mrs. Vyn- 
ing, warmly. ‘It is impossible to look “at that 
dignified melancholy soldier and imagine him 
capable of a crime. Iam sure we ought to try 
to make his visit, and that of his daughter, to 
Oceanville, as pleasant as possible, and we should 
not suffer ourselves to be swayed by any absurd 
rumors.” 

It was characteristic of Henrietta Vyning’'s 
nature that whatsoever she set her hand to do, 
that did she with all her might. Left wholly 
unfettered and irresponsible at the age of twenty- 
five—some three years before—she had, after 
a brief and by no means encouraging experience 
of matrimony, started out anew in social life to 
enjoy all the privileges attached to her beauty, 
her position, and her large fortune. She was 





“Ah, that is what nobody has ever been able 
to find out. She accompanied the Colonel on 
a journey to the interior of the country; and 
he returned to St. Petersburg without her, louk- 
ing dreadfully ill and broken-down. My old 
friend—Walter Mannering, of the British Lega- 
tion there—told me he never saw such a wreck 
of a man in his life. When the Colonel went 
back to England, he found that strange rumors 
respecting the disappearance of Mrs. Beresford 
had preceded him; and he has been living ‘ 
under a cloud ever since. They say he had 
a fearful scene with old Sir Henry Lascelles 
when they first met. At all events, the mystery 
of Marcia Beresford’s fate has not been cleared 
up, from that day to this.” 

‘‘ But what do you think became of her? Did 
he murder her?’ asked Kitty Wilmerding, one 
of the listeners. 

‘‘Why should he murder her? What good { 
would that have done him? They were as; 





warm-hearted, generous, and impulsive; ond, if 
she occasionally got herself into scrapes by 
reason of these qualities, she as often made 
friends for herself, and worked out much good, 
besides, for her fellow-creatures. And so, in the 
plenitude of her sympathy and kind-heartedness, 
she devoted herself energetically to her self- 
imposed task of making things pleasant at Ocean- 
ville for the Beresfords. Her efforts were not 
unavailing. Grace Beresford was speedily capti- 
vated by the beauty and winning ways of her 
new friend, and lent herself gladly to all the 
charming plans that Mrs. Vyning formed for her 
amusement. Even the Colonel’s dark melancholy 
countenance lost something of its reserve and 
sadness, under the sunshine of the fair widow's 


' brightness. 


In a little while, the sweet young English girl 
and her bigh-bred intellectual father were noted 
as the great social successes of the season at the 
Hygeia Hotel. 
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It panes have nein rather ania if Grace ary personage. “His score at the bar of the 
Beresford, in the right of her beauty and her | Hygeia was of the longest, and yet it took a great 
heiresship, had not become the object of more; deal of drink to affect his head. Sometimes, 
than one serious love-affair. The season, indeed, | however, late in the evening, when he had 
was not half over, before it was generally under- | imbibed an unusually large quantity, he would 
stood that two suitors for the young lady’s hand } throw out mysterious hints respecting Colonel 
had presented themselves, and were laying siege Beresford and how he had that gentleman in his 
in due form to her affections, each after a differ- ) power. 
ent fashion. One of these, and perhaps the more} One evening, this state of affairs came to a 
assiduous, was a Polish nobleman, by name Count ; crisis. It had been a hot August day, without a 
Marzinski: a showy, handsome, dissipated-lvek- } breath of sea-breeze, and Marzinski’s consump- 
ing fellow, who was evidently heartily disliked by , tion of iced mint-juleps, sherry -cobblers, and 
Colonel Beresford, and feared by his daughter. ; more simple potations of brandy and water had 
Yet the stately reserved Englishman treated this} been unusually heavy. Moreover, he had 
obnoxious pretender to his daughter's hand with ; invited Miss Beresford to take a drive with him 
a degree of deference that was altogether inexpli- ; that afternoon, and she had sent him a civil 
cable. It was apparently by her father’s orders } refusal, saying that her head ached and that she 
that Miss Beresford accepted his attentions with } dared not venture out in the heat. He had been 
any degree of civility ; yet she would permit him insolent enough to forward to her a second and. 
to escort her in her drives, would walk with him, } peremptory message, commanding, rather than 
or dance with him, to the exclusion of other and } requesting, her to accompany him, and had 
more congenial gentlemen; and, in fact, though { received in reply a few lines from the Colonel. 
she shrank from him, did more than merely toler- { The contents of this last missive he had imparted 
ate his presence. What mystery was here? to no one ; but they had evidently exasperated him 

Her other wooer was of a very different stamp. ; greatly. He was not a pleasant object to look 
Mark Anson was the very type of a roving adven- § upon, with his naturally florid complexion deep- 
turous American. Though not yet thirty, he had { ened to an unwholesome crimson, his black hair 
made and lost two fortunes, and was rapidly pushed back in disheveled masses from his foré- 
amassing a third. He had traveled over half of } head, and his thick mustache imperfectly hiding 
the world, had acted as special correspondent for ; his coarse evil-looking mouth. He talked, and 
a dozen American journals, had been half frozen } stormed, and vapored about the Beresfords as he 
in Siberia, and nearly scorched to death in Africa, } had never done before. 
had been implicated in Nihilist conspiracies and Some of the gentlemen who were present tried 
German Socialistic plots, had been proscribed by ¢ to silence him, but he had got past all check or 
Bismarck, and hunted out of Russia by the Impe- ! warning. 
rial authorities. He was not given to talking ; “TI tell you,’ he shouted, “I could marry 
about his adventures or exploits, being a singu- } Grace Beresford to-night, if I chose, and I mean 
larly quiet reticent personage. ‘Tall and straight, | ; to marry her before the month is qut. That old 
with keen blue eyes and handsome features, he sneak of a father of hers—he knows what I know 
was in all respects a fine-looking and attractive ; —and he does not dare to deny me his daughter's 
man. And such was apparently the opinion of; hand. It is not for nothing that he is living 
Grace Beresford, despite the reluctant toleration ; under a cloud. I have only to say to him: ‘If 
which she accorded to the addresses of the Polish ; you do not give me your daughter, I shall reveal 
count. ‘all that I know about—about— Never mind 
Mr. Anson, meantime, seemed in no wise | what: and I shall be his son-in-law within the 





distressed or annoyed by the rivalry of Mar-; week. I tell you—”’ 

zinski, but kept quietly in the background, ‘« And I tell you that you lie,’ said a deep- 
with the air of one who is biding his time, } toned voice in the background; and Colonel 
except when he interfered, as he did occa-; Beresford came slowly into the circle of radiance 
sionally, to protect Miss Beresford from any } formed by the solitary gaslight. 

too vehement demonstration of affection on the The: Pole paused in his drunken harangue, and 
part of her titled suitor. And these demon-; stared at the Colonel stupidly. Gravely and 
strations were not infrequent, ‘for Marzin-; calmly, the latter continued: “I have suffered 
ski was by no means free from the proverbial ; this to go on too long, Marzinski. As long -as 
defect of his race. There is a French saying, } you asked for money merely, I was weak enough 
“As drunk as a Pole,” and assuredly his count-; to yield to your demands. But never upon 


ship might have sat as a model for that tradition-} earth shall you become the husband of my 
You. LXXXIX.—4. 
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daughter. Even if she loved you, I would rather } a warmer feeling for a member of his family, have 
see her laid in her coffin, than given over to the } kept me silent. I have preserved that silence 
tender mercies of such a bruie as you. But she } too long unbroken. It is broken at last. I de- 
loathes you, as you deserve to be loathed, and } nounce that man as the murderer of his wife, 
henceforward she shall be freed even from the } Marcia Lascelles Beresford, and that in the 
persecution of your attentions. My mind is }cruelest and most cowardly manner that ever 
made up. Do your worst. I shall make no far- } death was dealt by a strong man to a loving and 
ther effort to suppress your revelations.” } confiding woman !”’ 

The shock produccd by the Colonel’s entrance, } There was a universal cry of horror from his 
and by his brief decisive words, seemed to sober} hearers. Grace shivered and burst into tears, 
Marzinski in an instant. He looked his antago- hiding. her face upon the shoulders of Mrs. 
nist full in the face, with a serpent-like glitter in Vyning, who soothed her tenderly with whispered 
his black eyes... } words and fond caresses. Only the Colonel him- 

‘So you dare me to do my worst, do you?” he } self remained apparently unmoved, though his 
said, at length. ‘‘ My worst shall be done, and } bronzed cheek became a shade paler. 
that at once. Gentlemen, come to the drawing-} ‘‘When this man has ended his story,” he 
room, if you please. And the ladies: summon } said, in a calm tone, ‘I shall speak; but not till 
the ladies. I am especially anxious for the pres- } then.” 
ence of Mrs. Vyning and of Mr. Anson. Come, Mrs Vyning turned to him and held out her 
come, allof you. I have a story to tell, and such a } hand, with a world of generous confidence look- 
story! It will be a better entertainment than the; ing from her brilliant eyes. He took it, and 
tableaux that we had there last week. Follow me. } held it for a moment with a lingering pressure. 
To the drawing-room—to the drawing-reom !”’ Marzinski continued, with a baleful glance at 

His loud imperious tones rang through the hall, ; them both: 
and, five minutes later, he stood beside the centre- “Six years ago, I was traveling in Russia, 
table, in the main drawing-room of the hotel, the } upon private business of my own. The winter 
central figure in a large and ever-increasing } set in unusually early, and a series of snow-storms 
throng. At one side, stood Colonel Beresford: } greatly impeded my progress. It was necessary 
erect, impassive, but deadly pale. Mrs. Vyning } that I should reach the village of Ifna, situated 
involuntarily drew near to him, with a glance of } amidst the northern plains, by a certain date. 
sympathy ; and Grace came shyly to the side of ; No communication was possible with this town 
the kindly young widow, who threw one arm } except by means of sledges, as the nearest railway- 
around the girl’s shrinking form, as if to sustain } station was fully thirty miles distant, and the road 
her for the coming trial. All the guests in the } lay partly over the plains and partly through vast 
house were assembled there, as though to listen } tracts of pine-forests, the latter being especially 
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to a lecture or a sermon, and all were more or } dangerous, during the winter, as being infested 
less possessed by an eager curiosity, which was } by packs of savage wolves. It was not, therefore, 
betrayed in most cases by either glance or gesture. till late in the spring that I arrived at Ifna. 
Mark Anson alone remained quietly seated, on} I found the chief of the solitary inn and post- 
a sofa in a distant part of the room, and seemed house of the village in a great state of excite- 
to be wholly uninterested in what was going on.} ment. Something had just happened—a dread- 

Marzinski had entirely recovered from the state { ful crime had just been revealed through the 
of partial intoxication in which he had been ; melting of the snow. Early in the past winter 
plunged at the beginning of the evening. The { —just before the first heavy snowfall, in fact— 
flush had left his face, leaving it of an unwhole- ; an English gentleman and his wife had arrived 
some greenish pallor, and his eyes sparkled with { at Ifna, on their way to the nearest railway- 
a malignant lustre. After a brief pause, during ; station, at the town of Wilski. The proprietor 
which he surveyed the persons present, and } of the post-house had begged of them to postpone 
noted that not one of the prominent or influential } their journey till better weather should set in— 
guests of the hotel was absent, he commenced his } or, at least, till a proper escort for their sledge 
narrative, in a high ringing tone that was audible } could be procured: for the wolves were abroad 
to the farthest corner of the large apartment. in the forests, and might possibly attack their 

«« Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he began, “it is my} party were they to start out alone, with only 
purpose to reveal to you what manner of man it} their driver. The gentleman, however, insisted 
is with whom you have been consorting of late, { upon setting out; so a sledge and horses were 
in the person of Colonel Hugh Beresford, here} placed at his disposal, and their best driver— 
present. Hitherto, old friendship, and perhaps ;} I[van—was appointed to drive them, 
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‘‘But, for some reason,” he went on, after a { 


pause, ‘“‘Ivan was left behind—the gentleman 


three terrible days. 
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nothing, in fact, that had transpired during those 
I made my way back with 


seemed anxious to drive the sledge himself. The } extreme difficulty and danger to Ifna, as soon as 


¢ 


party set out, and the sledge and horses were 
left at the principal inn, at Wilski, to be duly 
returned to their owner. The Englishman made 
his appearance in St. Petersburg some weeks 
later. But, of his wife, nothing more was ever 
heard. What had become of her? 





Whither had ; return of the sledge to its rightful owner. 


I was able to travel. There I learned that Ivan, 
the sledge-driver, had been bribed to give up his 
place and his papers to some unknown person. 
This man it was who had placed me under the 
doctor’s care at Wilski, and had provided for the 
I have 


she vanished, during that lonely dangerous drive ; never been able to trace him, though I have twice 


across the plains and through the forests? That 
question I am now prepared to answer. 


visited Russia for that purpose. He alone can 


In the ; prove my innocence of the horrible charge brought 


following spring, the date at which I visited Ifna, ; against me. He only can tell the truth respecting 


the melting snow had revealed, in the heart of 


the pine-forest, the remains of a human body, } 
i 


mangled by the cruel teeth of the wolves. Some 
remnants of clothing, a gold locket bearing the 
monogram of ‘“‘M. L. B.,” and containing the 
Colonel’s portrait, and a bracelet, set with a 
cameo likeness of Miss Beresford, were among 
the objects discovered near these poor remnants 
of humanity. I purchased the trinkets and the 
fragments of stuff, and now have them in my 
possession. They prove to me—and, in fact, to 
any dispassionate mind—that Mrs. Beresford met 
her death at her husband’s hands; that, upon 
the sledge being attacked by the wolves, he 


the fate of my beloved and noble wife. Until he 
is found—and I now despair of ever finding him 
—I have nothing to bring, in disproof of that 
scoundrel’s assertion, but my own word.” 

‘“‘And that, for me, Colonel, is all-sufficient,”’ 
promptly said generous Mrs. Vyning. Grace, 
too, revived from her swoon, crept close to her 
father’s side, and took his hand. Marzinski 
looked around with a triumphant glance. 

“‘You assert your innocence boldly, Colonel,’’ 


he cried. ‘But who can prove it? Where is 
your witness ?”’ 
“‘ Here !”’ 


The word rang like a trumpet-note through the 


sacrificed her life to save his own, and gave her ; crowded room, as Mark Anson, up to that moment 


up as a prey to the ferocious beasts that were } 
pursuing them.” 


A cry of horror burst from the lips of Grace 
Beresford, as he spoke, and she sank fainting 
upon the floor. But, without heeding her con- 
dition by more than a pained and pitying glance, 


Colonel Beresford turned toward the mer aga. 


; 


It is true ; 


“‘ What that villain has stated,” he said, in a 
firm voice, ‘‘is substantially correct. 
that my wife and I arrived at Ifna at. the period } 


mentioned; true, also, that we left the village ; 


a silent spectator of the proceedings, rose from 
his seat and advanced into the centre of the 
room. 

With head erect, and flashing eyes, he con- 
fronted Marzinski, who merely shrugged his 
shoulders and said, with a sneer: 

“And pray, what do you know about the mat- 
ter, Mr. Anson ?’’ 
“«« Everything. 

sledge.” 

A murmur of amazement ran through the 


I was the man who drove the 


almost immediately—in defiance, probably, of the crowd. Colonel Beresford came forward, his 


postmaster’s advice and warning. But it is not } 


true that the departure took place by my direc- ; 
tions. When we reached Ifna, I was well-nigh ; 
in a dying condition, and was totally insensible. ; 
I had been attacked with a malady a few days : 
previous, and my illness proved to be the Sibe- 
rian plague. It was to procure for me, in my } 


extreme suffering and danger, the benefits of good ; 


medical attendance, that my dear wife undertook 
the journey that ended so fatally. As to what § 
occurred on that journey, I know rfothing. I was 
in a profound stupor when we reached Ifna, and ; 
I only regained my senses three days later, under 


the care of an English physician at the town of : 


Wilski. 


one engaged; nothing concerning Marcia’s fate ; 


I knew nothing of the substitution of { ning. 


another driver for the sledge, in the place of the ¢ 


customary impassiveness gone, his whole face 
quivering with eagerness. 

““My wife—my Marcia!’ he cried. ‘Tell me 
of her. Did she indeed perish by the fangs of 
the wolves ?”’ 

‘She did not, Colonel Beresford; she died a 
heroine, but nota martyr. ButI have a dreadful 
story to relate, though one that proves your inne 
cence and the truth of every word that you ha 
uttered. Shall I tell it now, or reserve it for 
more private communication ?”’ 

‘‘Now and here. As my accugation was public, 
so should be the defense.”’ 

«You are right. To begin, then, at the begin- 
I had arrived at Ifna a few days before 
Mrs. Beresford and yourself. I was a fugitive 
from the police of Russia—a political offender, in 
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fact—for my investigations as a Sonne into } Silla beasts, their gray coats lining dark 
the origin and spread of Nihilism had led to my } against the snow, their white teeth and cruel eyes 
being accused of complicity in one of the newly- ‘ glistening in the moonlight. Our horses, driven 
discovered conspiracies. My share in the matter, } almost wild with terror, flew madly over the 
however, had been limited to helping the escape } frozen snow; but the wolves gained on us—were 
of two of the suspected parties; but that was {at last close at hand. It was then that Mrs. 
sufficient to bring me within the clutches of the } Beresford spoke. 
Imperial law. Now, what I dreaded above all ‘©¢ What is to be the end of this, Mr. Anson?’ 
things was to be arrested at some point where ; she asked, in a voice calm and firm as though 
there were no American officials to whom I {she were seated in her own boudoir. 
could appeal. Once within reach of the i | «There is but one end possible,’ I made 
tecting shadow of the Stars and Stripes, I knew ; ‘Soares yases Sarit gl turning my head, for it took all 
I could obtain a stay of proceedings sufficiently : { my strength and skill to control the affrighted 
long to prove my innocence of any serious breach ; horses. ‘We shall go on till the horses are 
of the law; but were I taken in the remote dis- { attacked and pulled down, and then will come 
trict in which I then chanced to find myself, I; our own turn. This is death, Mrs. Beresford 
shuddered to think what my possible fate might } —terrible, appalling, and certain—that is upon 
be before efficient aid could reach me. By the us, and all we have to do is to meet it bravely.’ 
help of the secret societies wherewith my friends} ‘‘ ‘And there is no hope? 
were affiliated, I had managed to make my way ‘«¢None whatever. In a very short time, the 
to Ifna ; but there all succor had failed me, and I } strength of the horses will fail; or some wolf, 
found it impossible to continue my journey with- ; more adroit or daring than his fellows, will suc- 
out the help of certain papers whose purport I ; ceed in inflicting a mortal wound upon one of 
will not stop now to explain. While in this | them. The sledge once stopped, all is over. 
dilemma, I heard of the arrival at the post-house } If we had a store of provisions—something to 
of a party of English travelers. I hastened thither } check their advance for a little while—we might 
and found you there, Colonel, in an insensible and } gain ground on them sufficiently to distance them 
apparently dying condition, watched over with ; at last. But we have nothing of the kind. 
tenderest solicitude by your devoted wife. I took } ««Give me your knife, then.’ She bent over 
Mrs. Beresford into my confidence. She it was who } me, and drew out the long knife which, in my 
suggested the scheme of bribing the coachman, disguise as a Russian driver, I wore thrust into 
Ivan, and of my disguising myself to personate } my sash. ‘I will not fall alive into the power 
him, all of which was faithfully carried out. } of those howling fiends !’ 
‘Count Marzinski speaks falsely,” he went on, ‘Even then, I did not suspect her real purpose. 
‘‘when he says that the postmaster of Ifna and} Her words and manner deceived me, as she 
his wife tried to dissuade us from attempting to {intended they should. There was, however, 
reach Wilski. On the contrary, they urged our silence for a few moments. Then, suddenly 
departure ; they said not one word concerning the anxious, I glanced behind me. Mrs. Beresford 
dangers of the route. They described the road as { was kneeling at your side, Colonel, and I saw 
lying plain and straight before us, and they said } her kiss your brow. ‘For your sake, my dar- 
nothing respecting the cold or the wolves. } ling! my darling!’ she murmured. Then she 
Doubtless the large sum of money offered for the took a note-book from her bosom, and began to 
hire of the sledge, by Mrs. Beresford, kept their pencil a few lines. At that moment, the wolves 
lips sealed; but I doubt, even had they told us} swept up to the sledge, with an outburst of 
the whole truth, if she would -have listened, so } fiercer howls than ever; and the terrified horses, 
anxious was she to secure proper medical attend- / driven almost to madness, plunged so that my 
ance for her beloved invalid. | best skill was taxed to keep the sledge from 
““We set out; and, for the first ten miles, our} overturning. All at once, the hungry pack 
urney was a pleasant and an uneventful one. ' swerved, and seemed to halt. Surprised, I looked 
hen, suddenly, as we were passing through the back. Mrs. Beresford was no longer there; the 
rst of the pine-forests that diversified our route, } wolves had paused behind us, and were silent—”’ 
the long hoarse howling of the wolves broke upon ; A shudder of horror ran through the assem- 
| 





our ears. No, Colonel—no, Miss Beresford—I } blage. But no sound was audible save the 
am not going to linger over this portion of my ; sobbing of Grace Beresford and her father's heavy 
story. No.details are needed. Suffice it to say } breathing. Mark Anson continued : 

that the sledge was first followed, then caught up “Yes, she had given her life, to save that of 
with, and lastly surrounded by a pack of fierce ‘ her husband—of him whom she loved more than 
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her life. We snnatanh Wilski in cin. - the : 
Colonel’s story is true in every particular.’’ 

Marzinski burst into a sneering laugh. 

‘‘You are a good narrator, Mr. Anson; but 
your story fails to hold water at several points. 
Why have you not spoken before? Why did 
you leave the Colonel, all these years, under the 
suspicion of having caused his wife’s death? 
And, above all, what proof have you that your 
tale is a true one? Who can bear witness to > 


prove that you are not, yourself, the murderer ; 
of Mrs. Beresford, or that you and her husband } 


were not accomplices in her death? 
cannot testify in your favor,” 
«it seems to me.” 

‘Not the wolves, Count, but the dead. 
is my witness.’ 

He took from his breast-pocket, as he spoke, 
a note-book, bound in ivory, and held it up} 
before the assemblage. 

‘‘Miss Beresford—Colonel,”’ he said, ‘‘do you 
recognize this note-book ?”’ 


Here $ 


It was easy to identify the pretty carved toy, } 


with a spray of lilies-of-the-valley wrought in 


high relief on one side of the cover, and the} 


initials «‘M. L. B.”’ entwined in a monogram 
upon the other. 

‘* Now look again.’”” He opened the book, and 
displayed one of the pages covered with close 
writing. ‘Miss Beresford, can you recognize 
this handwriting ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes! yes!” cried Grace; 
writing of my dear mother.” 

“ Before the sudden catastrophe of that fearful } 
journey, just after I had seen Mrs. Beresford } 
engaged in penciling these hurried lines, she 
must have thrust this note-book into a pocket 
of my caftan: for, when I reached Wilski, I 
found the note-book there, and this is what | 
I read then, and read to you now: 


‘“‘that is the 


‘«« Tt were better that one of us should perish ; 


than that we should all three be lost. I dedicate 


my life, as a sacrifice, to redeem that of my ? 
My heart is ' 
calm, and my hand is sure, and the knife is ' 


husband. Fear nothing for me. 


The wolves ; 
with another sneer, 
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‘dni wa certain. ‘i rene not t fall rang into 
‘the power of the wolves. Take good care of 
’ Hugh. And, as you respect the wishes of one 
’ about to die, never let him know that I died to 

save his life.’ 


ing some unseen spirit in heaven. 
‘*Pardon me, departed saint,’ 
have disobeyed your last behests. 
your husband’s honor.” 
Something very like a cheer broke from most 
, of the gentlemen present. Marzinski had already 
Colonel Beresford came 
; forward, and, taking the note-book from Mark 
* Anson’ s hands, he hid it next his heart. Then 
he turned to the young man, with a sudden 
sparkle in his grave deep eyes. 
‘¢T have no son, Mark Anson,” he said ; 
you be as a son unto me henceforward?”’ 
The strong man, thus addressed, blushed like 
a girl. 
“ Tf—if—” 
} hesitatingly. 
; «Let her answer for herself,” replied her 
; father. 
Everyone crowded around him, to shake his 


> he said, “if I 
It was to save 


3 
s 
+ 
3 He looked upward, as he spoke, as if address- 
; 
g 


2 stolen from the room. 


‘¢ will 


he said, and he looked at Grace, 


NANA 


the cloud that had so long shadowed his life; 
and, in the excitement of this, none of us noticed, 
at first, that the young couple had disappeared. 
Among the last to greet him, came Henrietta 
, Vyning, trembling and tearful with the varied 
$ emotions of the hour. 

«‘Ah, Colonel,’’ she murmured, as she clasped 

his proffered hand, ‘‘what a saint your lost 
Marcia must have been! What an angel!” 
; Colonel Beresford made no spoken reply, but 
he bent over the hand that he held, in such a way 
} that nobody was surprised, a few days after, to 
; hear that he, as well as his daughter, was to be 
‘married. The sympathy of one kind heart had 
done what was possible to make him not forget the 
past, for that could never be; but to look hope- 
fully to the future, for a share of happiness at 
least. 
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WHAT WILL THE YEARS BRING? 





BY GEORGIA CLARKE. 





Wuart will the years bring, dear, to you and me? 
Will seas stretch far and wide and vast between ? 
Will one still toil along life’s rugged path, 
While grass above the other’s grave is green? 


What will the years bring, dear, to you and me? 
Will you forget me, as some others do? 


Ah, friend of mine, through all the years to come, 
Will you remember me, as I shall you? 


Whate’er the years bring, dear, of care to me, 
; I pray they'll bring you only good, and naught 
Of pain and sorrow, only happiness ; 
While now and then you'll give to me a thought, 


hand and to congratulate him on the lifting of 





























































THE LITTLE GARDENER. 





BY FANNY L. WEAVER. 





Karte was the prettiest child I ever knew—a { towns ; but it was hot there in summer, and so we 
perfect little fairy—any time from four to ten } had come up to the hills for our summer vacation, 
years old. Her soft brown hair, her bright eyes, } only too glad to escape for a while from the school 
her sweet smile, and her vivacious chatter made } in which both Kate and I were teachers for ten 
her a favorite with young and old. months of the year. 

She was still only a mite of a child, when she One morning, as we sat at the breakfast-table, 
came running in, one day, all out of breath. She } Aunt Deborah said: ‘ Now, girls, I have a propo- 
carried her little spade in her hand, and a tiny 3 sition to make. The Foreign Missionary Society 
basket, full of wild flowers, on her arm.. It was } meets here, to sew, this afternoon and evening; 
one of her pretty fancies to have a garden of her } and I'll be busy all the morning, in the kitchen, 
own; and Aunt Deborah, with whom we lived, } with Susan, making cake, rolls, etc. Why don’t 
indulged her in it: having had set apart, for the ; you take the buggy and old Commodore, and 
child, a few square feet in her own great old- {drive over to Saddleback Mountain, and stay 
fashioned box-bordered garden. The delight of } there till dinner-time?”’ 

Kate was to go out into the fields and dig up ‘‘How perfectly lovely !’’ we exclaimed, and 
wild flowers, which she replanted in this little { hurried through breakfast, to get ready for the 
plot; and, as the flowers generally died within } expedition. 

a week, she was kept, in consequence, pretty “Would you mind picking a quart or two of 
busy. wild raspberries for me?’’ asked Aunt Deborah, 

‘‘Oh,” she cried, rushing in, ‘I’ve had such a 3 just before we started. ‘I haven’t quite enough 
*venture!”’ She meant “ adventure’’—big words } to make a good show on the table. Everybody 
did not yet come natural to her, though she had ; will take them, of course, with cream such as 
quite an ambition to use them. ‘I was sittin’ on; mine. They grow very large over there, and in 
a bank, restin’, when such a handsome gentleman } great abundance.” 
comes alon’ and asks the way to the village; and, ““Oh, we shall be delighted to get them for 
when I told him, he chucked me under the chin, § you,” we said. So she brought out two tin pails, 
and kissed me, and called me his ‘little gard- } stopping first to put a generous supply of her 
ener’; and he’s so handsome, that, when I grow } crisp ginger-cookies in one, for our lunch. 
up, I’m goin’ to marry him, only I forgot to ask Saddleback Mountain was four or five miles 
him his name.” All this was said with the gravity } away. A little at the left, before we reached the 
with which a child, with seven years of worldly } mountain, we saw some lovely ruins, with great 
wisdom, discusses such questions. clusters of ivy and patches of dark-green moss 

From that day, it became quite a joke with us } clinging to the gray stone walls. One broad, 
to call Kate “ the little gardener,” and tease her } massive, spiral stairway remaiued almost perfect, 
by asking her when she had heard from her } winding up and up, as if trying to reach some- 
“Prince Charming.” She took it all in good } thing; but there was nothing between the top 
part till she approached seventeen, when suddenly } stair and the sky. We got out of the buggy, 
she began to blush if this little childish incident } and rambled all over the ruins. 


was referred to; and she blushed so modestly,;} ‘* Doesn’t it seem as if it must once have been 


and looked so pretty with it, that both Aunt > some grand old castle, with towers, and turrets, 
Deborah and I teased now oftener than ever; and, } and unexpected winding stairways leading up 
when we saw advertisements in the papers, as} into mysterious secret chambers, or down into 
we often did, of gardeners out of place, we told } dark dungeons?”’ said Kate, with a day-dream 
her that it was her future husband getting ready, } look in her eyes. 

by seeking employment near at hand. 
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“Yes,” said I; ‘only no such things ever 
At eighteen, Kate was more lovely still ; all the existed in America—at least, not out of Mexico. 
neighboring bachelors raved about her; she was} I think I heard Aunt Deborah say, once, that 
the belle of every picnic, fair, and party within } it was a flour-mill,’ I added, demurely. 

a circuit of twenty miles. We had been living} ‘A flour-mill? Oh, how can you be so pro- 
for some years at one of the prettiest North River { saic?”’ exclaimed Kate, indignantly. ‘1 shall 
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hold to my idea, in spite of your facts. “ “Nobody knows exactly what they was. Some 
least, I shall maintain that it was once a manor- ; thinks ’twas a flour-mill, an’ others say ’twas a 
house. If we hadn’t castles, we had manors.’ § splendid mansion, where a wicked English lord 
And she went on, indulging in romantic specu- } lived, who had had to run away from his own 
lations about its history, till I warned her that ; country, cause he’d killed a man in a fit of 
‘time and tide wait for no man,” and that we | passion. He was awful cruel to his wives— 
had several quarts of berries to pick before noon. a regular Bluebeard, they say: for, when he 
Near the foot of the mountain, was a pleasant 3 got tired of one, he’d take her down inter the 
well-kept farm-house, where we asked permission } cellar, by a secret stairway that led out of his 
to leave our steady old horse, Commodore, fast-; own room, and that nobody knew anything 
ened toa tree in the shady dooryard, while we} about, and there he’d murder her. Then he’d 
wandered a little way up the mountain. We get another wife, an’ treat her jes’ the same 
found the luscious raspberries in great profusion, ; way. He had six, in all, before he was found 
and, after picking awhile, sat down to rest and : out. But, one day, when he got old, he fell 
enjoy ourselves. We talked, sang scraps of; against the door that opened inter this secret 
songs, and lazily watched the clouds drift by, ; stairway, an’ tumbled down the stairs, an’ broke 
until it was time to go. Coming down into the$ his own neck. That’s the very stairway you 
road, on our way back, we stopped to pick a few $ see standing there. And it was when they 
more berries by the roadside, they looked so} searched for him, after he was missed, and found 
tempting. In a moment or two, we heard car-} his dead body, that they also found out about 
riage-wheels, and, looking down the road, per- , his wives. They say, on certain nights in the 
ceived a stylish phaeton, with a lady and gentle-{ year, jes’ as the clock strikes twelve, six ghosts, 
man in it, approaching rapidly. S all in white, climb up those stairs; an’, when 
‘‘Oh, Margaret,” cried Kate, ‘‘ here come some 3 they reach the top, they give an awful piercing 
city-people—somebody’s summer-boarders. What } shriek, an’ then disappear; six of them, one 
shall we do?” {after the other; an’ blood dripping, each step 
“Do?’ And my sole answer was to crouch} they take, an’ making great red stains on the 
on the ground, behind some bushes, with my } stone, which stay there till sunrise.” 
back to the road, where I fell to picking berries} I could not forbear peeping out from my 
as if my life depended upon it. Kate, scorning hiding-place, to see what effect Kate’s thrilling 
to beat a retreat, stood out boldly in view, and } tale was having upon her listeners; for she told 
bravely met her fate. We had pinned up our ging- it with such emphasis, such a look of horror, 
ham dresses, coming down the mountain, so as} and such apparent belief in it, that my blood 
to have more freedom in walking; but, notwith-} almost ran cold. They both looked very much 
standing this precaution, Kate had managed to } interested; but the gentleman laughed aloud, 
tear hers in several places, in climbing over stone } after a moment, and said: 
walls and brambles; so she stood there in her ‘‘Oh, that is too horrible a story to belong to 
short torn gown, her shoes white with dust, her } so beautiful a spot! I should like to believe 
hair all disarranged, and her hands stained with } that its true history is a pleasanter one. But 
berry -juice—a veritable little gypsy —a little, we thank you very much, little girl, for your 
sun-browned, ragged, dusty, rustic berry-girl. { graphic tale. I shall not forget it,’ and he 
She wore a big garden-hat of Aunt Deborah’s, } lifted his hat with a pleasant smile. The lady 
with some red bunting twisted carelessly around } also bowed and smiled, and they drove on. 
the crown; and, tipping it down over her eyes, As soon as they came to the bend in the road, 
she too was industriously picking berries, when {| which hid them from our sight, Kate threw 
the phaeton came up and stopped. ‘herself down beside me, and we laughed and 
“Little girl,” said a very kind and agreeable } laughed till we both cried. 
voice, ‘*can you tell me about the ruins back «¢ How could you do it, Kate?’ Isaid. ‘And 
here, off at the left? Is there a story belonging § suppose you should meet them again, and they 
to them? I amastranger in this neighborhood.” $ should recognize you? They are probably board- 
«« Yes’m—ah—ah—yes, sir, I mean,” replied ‘ing up here; and the place is so small, we wili 
Kate, blushing and stammering; and then, affect- : very likely come upon them somewhere.” 
ing 2 nasal tone, with some confusion of gram-; ‘Oh, I'll take care how I get caught picking 
mar, and glancing shyly at them from beneath the ‘ berries in this garb again,” cried Kate, ruefully 
protection of her hat-brim, she proceeded to give { regarding her dress. And then we laughed again 
them a romantic story of the ruins, which she ; till we were in danger of hysterics. 
improvised mischievously for the occasion. ’ When we reached home, Aunt Deborah came 
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out to open the gate for us, her face flushed with } that seemed somehow like a far-away recognition, 
the morning’s baking, and beaming with some } yet one that puzzled him—his thoughtful gray eyes 
unusual pleasure. ; resting upon her as if he would like never to 
«T have news for you, girls,” she said. ‘You ; withdraw them. He stood talking with her, for 
know our good dear old clergyman leaves, this ; the few moments before tea was announced; a 
week, for his vacation. Well, the Rev. Philip / tall manly figure, with a stately carriage of the 
Sunderland, who is to take his place for the next head, which was such a distinguishing trait 
two months, arrived at the Merrills’, last night. / with him; and Kate looked very demure, and 
He and his sister drove by in a phaeton, this quiet, and sweet, standing there beside him 
morning; and I sent over and invited them to ;—though, once or twice, she glanced around at 
the society-meeting.”’ {me mischievously. I had expected to see some 
“Drove by in a phaeton, did you say?” ; signs of nervousness in her manner; but never 
gasped Kate. ‘Did he havelight hairand a blonde } had she been more cool and self-possessed. 
mustache? And was he tall and straight, and} Owing to Aunt Deborah’s skillful management, 
probably thirty years old? And did he carry his } I found myself seated at table with Mr. Sunder- 
head like a ‘ monarch of all he surveyed’ ?” land at my right, and Kate opposite us, with a 
“Yes, that sounds like him. Why shouldn’t 3 young lawyer by her side—a Mr. Carr, one of the 
he? He’s rich, they say, as well as handsome. ; most wide-awake witty men in the place. He 
Did you meet him?” and Mr. Sunderland kept all at our end of the 
‘‘T should rather think we did,’’ said Kate, table laughing, with their fun and stories. Dur- 
driving into the barn, her faee the picture of } ing a short lull in the conversation, Mr. Sunder- 
despair. ; land turned to me, and asked if I had seen those 
Of course, we told Aunt Deborah the whole; lovely ruins, over by Saddleback Mountain. 
thing; for she certainly would have betrayed us, My heart beat fast, and I am afraid my voice 
if she had not known. Even she had to laugh, ; trembled perceptibly, as I answered : 
as Kate described the scene, and repeated the «Yes, I have been to see them.” 
story she had invented about the ruins. } ‘We were there this morning,” he replied ; 
‘“What will you do next, you madcap?” ex-/ and then he repeated, with considerable merri- 
claimed Aunt Deborah. ‘Mr. Sunderland will } ment, Kate’s wild story about the ruins. Every- 
surely find you out. And what will he think of } body laughed heartily. Mr: Carr insisted that 
such a harum-scarum girl? I am provoked with } the girl must have made it up for the occasion, 
you,” and Aunt Deborah tried to look very stern. ‘ out of pure mischief; but Mr. Sunderland clung 
‘‘T know it has a hopeless look, aunt,’’ said } to the belief that the rustic maid was in earnest. 
Kate, demurely. ‘I’m eighteen, and nobody has / «She certainly believed in the ‘ghost part’ 
ever fallen in love with me. However,” with a herself,’ he said. ‘‘She made that very thrill- 
merry twinkle of the eye, ‘“‘ you know I’m wait- ; ing; and, if you could have seen her eyes, when 
ing for ‘my gardener.’ As for your Mr. Sun- } she told it, you would have known it was all real 
derland, I shall certainly shock him every hour ; to her.” 
in the day—prim precise old prig!”’ { Kate listened to all this, and looked interested, 
“Go away, you worthless baggage. and run } and laughed in the proper places: a little addi- 
Q 
; 





along and get dressed,’ cried Aunt Deborah, ’ tional color in her cheeks alone betraying her 
laughing. ‘It’s ’most time for the company to } agitation. Later in the evening, after Kate had 
come. Yes, you'll frighten Mr. Sunderland— ; been singing, Mr. Sunderland approached her 
you are always so wild. Margaret would make ‘ and said: 
a much better wife for a minister.” ‘‘Miss Hunter, I am almost positive that 1 
Kate looked lovelier than ever, when she came; have met you before. Your voice is very 
down, in her white Swiss muslin, with a large ; familiar, and yet I cannot think where I have 
bunch of deep-red roses in her belt. Soft brown } ever seen you.” 
hair; a brown skin, with a dash of red in her “It may be we have met before,’’ answered 
cheeks ; beautiful brown eyes ; tiny brown hands; ; Kate, turning her head on one side, and looking 
a little brown birdie, altogether, was my cousin ; thoughtfully up into his face, as if she were 
Kate, with her graceful flitting motions and clear } trying hard to remember. Then, with a little 
sweet voice. ; laugh: ‘‘ You can’t think of any place where we 
I watched to see the first effect of her beauty ) would have been likely to meet, can you?” 
upon the Rev. Philip Sunderland, when he was} ‘*No, I can’t; and that only puzzles me the 
introduced toher. A look of unmistakable sur-; more.’’ And then some people came up to say 
prise and pleasure came into his face—a look } good-night to us, and the subject dropped. Aunt 
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Deborah and I agreed that Kate had a narrow } 
escape, and that any other girl would surely have 
been found out. 

‘*Margaret,’’ Kate whispered to me, in the ‘ 
dark, before we went to sleep, that night, ‘‘ don’t 
tell Aunt Deborah ; but don’t you really think he 
is just a little bit nicer than anyone else we've 
ever seen ?”’ 

‘““What? Nicer than your gardener?” 

‘‘Oh, pshaw! don’t tease.’’ 

‘* Well, then, I don’t know but that he is nice 
—nicer than anybody I know,” I answered, with 
a& mental reservation in favor of a certain dear 
John, out among the Western mines, who had 
gone ‘to make his crown a pound.’ And I 
alone knew that ‘“‘the crown and the pound— 
oh, they were baith for me.’ 

The summer weeks passed swiftly by. We had 
picnics, rides, croquet-parties, excursions up the 
mountain, and moonlight rows upon the river. 
Sundays, we heard Mr. Sunderland preach his 
strong, eloquent, helpful sermons; and, all these 
weeks, there was a sweet seriousness stealing 
into Kate’s face, as if life were teaching her a 
new lesson. 

At last, we had only one week left, before we 
were to go back to our school-teaching. Aunt 
Deborah and I sat out on the back porch, one 
evening, but Kate was not with us. Mr. Sun- 
derland had taken her out for a row on the river, 
in the moonlight. We talked all the evening 
about them. Toward ten o'clock, they returned, 
Kate radiant and excited. She rushed at me, as 
soon as she had parted from her escort at the gate, 
and threw her arms around me, whispering in my 
ear: ‘‘Qh, I ‘am so happy! He loves me—he 
loves me—and 1 have promised to be his forever.’’ 

‘“What?’ 1 cried, teasingly. ‘And throw 
over the gardener ?”’ 

But she was in no mood for jest. Her romance 
was too earnest for her. She burst into tears. 

I begged her pardon for my levity, soothed her, 
and made her sit down with me by the window; 
and, when she was quiet, I let her tell me all? 
she wished. 
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‘*Doesn’t he know yet where it was he first 
met you ?”’ I asked, after awhile. 

“Yes, I told him all about it, and asked him 
if he wouldn’t be ashamed to say that he first 
met his wife by the roadside, a dirty little berry- 
girl.” 

‘* What did he say? Wasn’t he surprised ?”’ 

‘“He didn’t say anything; only laughed as 
hard as he could, for about a minute, and then— 
then—” 

“‘Then what?” 

“Why, then he—he—just crushed me all up 
in his great arms, and kissed me ever so many 
times.’’ 

And that was the end of Kate’s love-story—or, 
rather, the beginning of it. She and Mr. Sun. 
derland were married, the next spring, and now 
my wee brown cousin presides with dignity over 
a large rectory in Philadelphia, and her husband 
acknowledges to all his friends that she is a con- 
stant help and inspiration to him in his work. 

One thing remains to be told. Some months 
after the marriage, Aunt Deborah, one day, 
made a jesting allusion to Kate’s ‘‘ gardener,” at 
which we all laughed. Mr. Sunderland looked 
puzzled, and asked the reason; on which Kate 
herself, though not without blushes, told her 
story. As she went on with it, a look of 
far-away recognition came to her husband’s 
eyes—the same look which I had noticed, the 
night he first saw Kate; and, when she had 
finished, he took her in his arms, before us all, 
and kissed her, exclaiming: 

‘¢ And she was right—just think of it !—after 
all. I remember the whole thing now. I was 
on a walking-tour, while in college, when I met 
a little girl by the roadside, with her spade and 
shovel, and asked her the way. There has 
always been an expression about Kate’s face that 
I was sure I was familiar with; and this story 
explains it all. She hasn’t been faithless, you 
see, to her first love; in spite of your derision, 
she has held true, and he has won her.”’ 

And this, my dear reader, is my true story of 
Tue LittLE GARDENER. 
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RosEBuD swaying on parent stem, 
Half,uplifting as breeze sweeps by ; 
Crown-Jjewel in summer's diadem— 
Cri n-petaled, dreamily shy, ; 
Blossom to love’s own soul akin— ; 
Longing, I sigh for the sweets shut in. , 











Blushing, radiant, beautiful face, 
Tranced in the rapture of love’s fond dream ; 

Eyes illumined with tender grace— 
Purely glowing, ‘matchless, supreme ; 

Soul of my soul, my being's twin, 

I faint for the fragrance the rose shuts in. 
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SAMANTHA’S VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Ir was about ten o’clock A. M. when I,s; Weclumb the long hill, and stood on top with 
accompanied by Cicily and the boy, sot sail from } powerful emotions, but little or no breath ; stood 
Washington, D. C., to perform the ostensible } before the iron bars that guarded the tomb of 
reason of my tower—to weep on the tomb of the } George Washington, and Martha his wife. 
noble G. Washington. I looked at the marble coffin that tried to hold 

My intentions had been, and wuz, to weep for } George, and felt how vain it wuz to think that 
him on my tower. I had come prepared. 2linen } any tomb could hold him. That peaceful tree- 
handkerchifs, and a large cotton one, reposed in ‘ covered hill couldn’t hold his tomb. Why, it 
the pocket of my polenay, and I had on my new 3 was lifted up in every land that loved freedom. 
waterproof. I never do things by the 3s. } The hull liberty-lovin’ earth was his tomb and 

It was a beautiful seen, as we floated down } his monument. 
the still river, to look back and see the Capitol} And that great river, flowin’ on and on at his 
risin’, white and fair, like a dream, the glitterin’ } feet—as long as that river rolls, George Washing- 
snow of the monument, and the green heights, all } ton shall float on it; it shall bear him down by 
bathed in the glory of that perfect May mornin’. { the shores he loved, he and his faithful Martha; 
It was a fair seen. } it shall bear him to the sea, and the ocean, and 

Happy groups of people sot on the peaceful } abroad to every land. 
decks—stately gentlemen, handsome ladies, and} Oh! what feelin’s I felt, as I stood there 
pretty children. And, in one corner, off kinder } @-reveryin’; my body still, but my mind proudly 
by themselves, sot that band of dusky singers, } soarin’. To think he was our Washington, and 
whose songs have delighted the world. Modest } that time couldn’t kill him! For he shall walk 
good-lookin’ dark girls, manly honest-lookin’ dark } through the long centuries to come. He shall 
boys. And, pretty soon, right there, when we } bear, to the high chamber of prince and ruler, 
was a-floatin’ down the still waters, their voices } memories that shall blossom into deeds, awaken 
riz up in one of their inspired songs. They } souls, rouse powers that shall never die; that 
sung about “ Ninety And Nine,” and ‘ Gadderin’ } shall scatter blessings over lands afar, strike the 
“em In,” and how the “Sweet Chariot Swung } fetters from slave and serf. 

Low,” and how they had “Been Redeemed.” The hands they folded over his peaceful breast, 

And I declare for’t, as I listened to ’em, there ; 80 many years ago, are not lying there in that 
wuzn’t a dry eye in my head, they sung so} marble coffin; the calm blue eyes, closed so many 
pathetic; and I wet every one of them 8 handker- } years ago, are still lookin’ into souls. Those 
chifs that I had calculated to mourn for G. Wash- } hands lift the low walls of the poor boy’s cham- 
ington on, wet as sop. But I didn’t care. 1} ber, as he reads of victory over tyranny, of 
knew that George had ruther not be mourned for } conquerin’ discouragement and defeat. 
on dry handkerchifs, than that I should stent; The low walls fade away, the dusty rafters 
myself in emotions in such a time as this. And, } part, to admit the infinite, infinite longin’s to 
anyway, I didn’t sense what I was a-doin’—not } do and dare, infinite resolves to emulate those 
a mite; I took out them handkerchifs entirely ’ deeds of valor and heroism. How the calm blue 
unbeknown to me, and put 'em back unbeknown. } eyes look down into the boy’s impassioned soul ; 
The words of them songs haven’t got hardly any ; how the shadowy hands beckon him upward— 
sense, as we earthly bein’s count sense; there are} up the rocky heights of noble endeavor, noble 
scores of great singers whose trained voices are a} deeds. How the inspiration of this life, these 
hundred times more melodious ; but these simple } deeds of might and valor, nerve the young heart 
strains move us, thrill us, they jist get right} for future strivings for freedom, and justice, and 
inside of our hearts and souls, and take full} truth. 
possession of us. Is it not a blessed thing to thus live on forever, 

Anon, or nearly at that time, a silver bell} in true eager hearts, to nerve the ‘hero’s arm, 
struck out a sweet sort of a mournful note, and ‘ to inspire deeds of courage and défing ? The 
we jist stood right in towards the shore, and } weary body may rest, but to do this is surely not 
disembarked from the bark. ‘to die! No, it is to live, to be immortal, to thus 
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become the beating heart, the living, struggling, ; dead to them, dead to honor, to shame, to human- 
daring soul of the future. ¢ ity; how the cries of the mourners ascend up 

And right while I was thinkin’ these thoughts, ¢ to the sweet heavens. 
and lookin’ off over the still landscape, the} And, less peaceful than the graves of the de- 
peaceful waters, this band of dark singers stood ; parted, these tombs themselves are full of the 
with reverent faces and uncovered heads, and / hopeless cries of the entombed, prayin’ for help, 
begun singin’ one of their sweetest melodies. ; praying for some strong hand to reach down and 

“He rose, he rose, he rose from the dead!’’ —_ lift them out of their polluted, living death. 

Oh! as them inspired hantin’ notes floated up 3 The whole of our fair land is covered with jist 
through the soft listenin’ air, they hanted me, ; such graves; its turf is tread down by the foot- 
walked right round inside my heart and soul, { prints of the mourners who go about the streets. 
and inspired me. Why, how many emotions; They pray, they weep—the night is long, is 
I did have—more’n 85 a minute, right along. ; long, but the morning will dawn at last. 

As I thought of how many times, sense the ’ And the women: daughters, wives, mothers, 
ascension of our Lord, tombs, so to say, have 3 who kneel with clasped hands beside the tombs— 
opened, and the dead come forth alive; how truth } heaviest-eyed, deepest mourners, because most 
and justice will triumph in the end; how you} helpless—lift up your heavy eyes! The sun is 
can’t bury ’em deep enough, or roll a stone big ; even now rising that shall gild the sky at last. 
enough and hard enough before the door, but what : The morning light is even now dawning in the 
in some calm mornin’ the earliest watcher shall 3 east. It shall fall first upon your uplifted brows, 
see a tall fair angel standin’ where the dead has; your prayerful eyes. Most blessed of God, 
lain, bearin’ the message of the risen Lord, ‘‘ He ; because you loved most, sorrowed most, to you 
rose from the dead,” I thought how George W. } shall it be given to behold first the tall fair Angel 
and our other old 4 fathers thought, in the long, } of Resurrection and Redemption standing at the 
toilsome, weary hours before the dawnin’, that ; grave’s mouth; into your hands shall he put the 
fair freedom was dead. But she rose—she rose! { key to unlock the heavy doors where your loved 

And then I thought of the tombs that darken $ has lain. 
our land to-day, the graves more hopeless far; The dead shall rise! Temperance, and Jus- 
than them that entomb the dead. The graves } tice, and Liberty shall rise. They shall go forth to. 
where lay the livin’ dead. Dead souls, bound } bless our fair land. And, purified and ennobled, 
to still breathin’ bodies, dead hopes, ambitions, ; it shall be the best-beloved, the fairest land of 
dead dreams of usefulness and respectability, } God beneath the sun. Refuge of the oppressed 
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happiness, dead purity, faith, honor—dead, all ; and tempted, inspiration of the hopeless, light of 


dead; all bound to the still breathin’ body by } the world. 
the death-robes of helplessness and despair. ; And mothers, no longer despairing, shall clasp 
There they lie, chained to their dark tombs their children to their hearts; and fathers, and 
by links, slight at first, but twisted by the hard { mothers, and children shall join in one heavenly 
old fingers of blind habit to chains of iron; $ strain, song of freedom and of truth. And the 
chains linked about, and eatin’ into not only the § nations shall listen to hear—how they rose, they 
quiverin’ flesh, but the frenzied brains, the hope- } rose, they rose from the dead ! 
less hearts, the ruined souls. As the tones of the sweet hymn died on the soft 
Heavy hopeless-looking vaults they are, indeed, } air, and the blessed vision passed with it, when 
whose air is foul with the sickening miasma of ; I come down onto my feet—for truly I had been 
moral loathsomeness and disease, whose walls are } lifted up, and by the side of myself—Cicily was 
painted with hideous pictures of murder, rapine, } standing with her brown eyes lookin’ over the 
lust, starvation, woe, and despair, earthly and ’ waters, holdin’ the hand of the boy; and I see 
eternal ruin, shapes of the dreadful past, the } everything that the song did or could mean, in 
hopeless future, that these livin’ dead stare upon, the depths of her deep prophetic eyes; sad eyes, 
with broodin’ frenzy, by night and by day. ‘ too, they was, and discouraged ; for the morning 
Oh, the tombs—the countless, countless tombs— } was far away—and—and the boy was pullin’ at 
where lie these breathin’ corpses! How mothers } her hands, eager to get away from where he wuz. 
weep over them; how wives kneel, and beat} The boy led us, and we follered him up the 
their hearts out, on the rocky barriers that sepa- ’ gradual hill to the old homestead of Washington, 
rate them from their hearts’ love, their hearts’ ; Mount Vernon. 
desire; how little, starving, naked children} Lookin’ down from the broad high porch, you 
cower in their ghostly shadows, through dark ‘ean see directly down through the trees into the 
midnights : how fathers weep for their children, } river—the water calm and sort o’ golden through 
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the green of the trees, and everything peaceful } 
and serene. 

There are lots of interesting things to be seen 
here. But I will not go intothis. One of your con- 
tributors has told it all in your November number. 
The tombs of the rest of the Washington family ; 
the key of the Bastile, covered with the blood and 
misery of a foreign land; the tree that carries us 
back in memory to his grave, where he rests 
quietly, who disturbed the sleep of empires and } 
kingdoms; the furniture of Washington and his } 
family—the chairs they sot in, the tables they sot 
at, and the rooms where they sot; the harpsee- ; 
cord that Nelly Custis and Mrs. G. Washington j 
harpseecorded on. 

But she whose name was once Smith longed 
to see somethin’ else far more. What was it? : 

It was not the great drawing-rooms, the guest- 
chambers, the halls, the grounds, the live stock, 
nor the pictures, nor the flowers. 

No, it was the old garret of the mansion; the low § 
old garret, where she sot—our Lady Washington ! 
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—in her widowed dignity, with no other fire, 
only the light of deathless love, that lights palace 
or hovel; sot there at the window, because she 
could look out from it upon the tomb of her 
mighty dead. Sot lookin’ on the river sweep- 
ing along under sun and moon, bearing on every 
ripple the glory and beauty of his name. 
Bearing it away from her, mebby she ‘would 
sometimes sadly think, as she thought of happy 
days gone by; for, though souls may soar, hearts 


; will cling. And sometimes storms would heave 
; the river’s unquiet breast, and mebby the waves 


would whisper to her lovin’ heart: ‘‘ Nevermore, 
nevermore !”’ 

So she sot there, looking out, waiting for that 
other river whose waves crept nearer and nearer 
to her feet; that other river, on which her soul 


; should sail away to meet her glorious dead; that 
; river which whispers ‘Forever, forever!’’ that 
‘river which is never unquiet, and whose waves 


are murmuring of nothing less beautiful than of 
meeting again, of love, and of lasting repose. 
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THY GRAVE. 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


WHEN I watch the full moon's beauty, 
See her silv’ry mellow light 
Shed o’er Nature's loveliest places 
On a glorious summer night, 
And a stillness, calm and holy, 
Reigns o'er all the beauteous scene, 
While the queenly moon is mirrored 
In the quiet lake serene— 


Then upon my heart comes sorrow 
Which I cannot put aside; 

And the moon and all her beauty, 
Beaming o'er the landscape wide, 

Cannot drive away the sorrow, 
Cannot givo the peace I crave; 

For alas! the moon # soft radiance 
Sheds its light upon thy grave. 
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When the sun, with undimmed splendor, 
Shines upon a summer day, 

And the air is fraught with perfume 
From the flowers upon the way, 

Then tho soft and balmy zephyr, 
Blowing o'er the lake's cool wave, 

Brings me naught but pain and sorrow, 
For it sighs above thy grave, 


When the sobbing wind of antumn, 
Wailing, blows through leafless tree, 
What a weight of pain and sorrow 
All its moaning, bears to me. 
When the rain falls cold and chilling, 
And the storm-winds roar and rave, 
Then I think, with hot tears falling, 
How the storm beats on thy grave. 
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O’er that grave where thou art lying, 
Lying silent, still, and cold; 
Where my prayers no more can reach thee, 
Nor my arms thy form enfold; 
All my sorrow for my folly, 
All regrets and wishes vain, 
All my tears, and all my ploadings 
Thou canst never hear again, 


On thy grave the sun may glitter, 
On thy grave the moonbeams fall, 
On thy grave lle snows of winter, 
O'or thy grave the blue-birds call; 
Yot thine eyes are shut to beauty, 
And thine ears are deaf to sound, 
And thou canst not feel my sorrow, 
In thy bed, beneath the ground, 


I can seo the summer sunshine, 
I can see the bright moon's rays, 
I can see the snow, down falling, 
Hear the birds pour forth their lays, 
Yet the one thing that I sigh for, 
All the happiness I crave, 
I can never know in this life, 
For my love lies in thy grave, 


Then sleep on, my loved and lost one, 
And thy rest, unbroken, take, 
Sleep when sunshine floods earth's pathways, 
And when storms her strongholds shake; 
And my love, strong and unswerving, 
Shall through all the years abide, 
Till, at last, my grave is ready, 
And I lie down at thy side, 
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CHAPTER I. 


sunset will not enliven into beauty. Even the 


} the unfolding of intellect and feeling could ever 
THERE is hardly a spot on earth that a fine} 


thoroughly develop. 


} Indeed, a more defined contrast could hardly 


old farm, that lay along the gentle slopes on one } have been found than existed in these two country- 
side of that valley, took lovely gleams of light } girls, as they stood together, in that rich twilight, 


from the flood of color gathering in the west, and } 


was almost dazzling in places from the golden 
haze that drifted over its corn-fields, meadows, 
and pasture-lands. One broad swamp in the 


tops afforded. In fact, this was the most pictur- } 


wondering if their call would be recognized and 


2 answered, as it had been many and many a time 
? 
? 
: 


during their young lives, when the hour they 


2 


‘ could get into the woods was the happiest known 
depths of the valley was literally choked up ; 
with far more luxuriant vegetation than the hill- 3 


to them. 
“One more call, and then we will give the 


} ungrateful creatures up,’’ said Dorothea Brooks. 


esque portion of the farm, on which three, if} ‘Your voice is sweet as a bird’s, Rue dear, but 


not four, generations of the same family had laid ; 


stone walls, built barns, and enclosed fields with : 


crooked rail-fences, always clearing the lands 
and increasing their growth of crops. 

Two girls, that had just come down a path on the } 
opposite side of the valley, halted within a verge } 
of the woods, calling aloud, one after the other, 
for a herd of cows that they knew must be brows- 
ing there. As their young voices rang through 


the gathering stillness—one clear and full like ; 


a mocking-bird’s, the other higher and with fine 
thrills of nusic in it—they looked in each other's 
face with an expression that was half comical, 
half doubting. 

‘‘T wonder if they have forgotten the call?’ 
said the larger but not the older of the girls. 
‘‘T had almost lost it myself. Do you know 
that it is more than a year since we hunted the 
cows together ?”’ 

“Do I know it? 


and the longing that made them drag through 
my life like a chainof lead. It seems to me, now 
that you have come home again, as if I had not 
been really happy an hour since we stood in this 
place just as we stand now, only a year older,” 


The girl who said this, with a thrill of pathetic ! 


Oh, Dorothea, if you had 3 
counted the days and hours as I have, there } 
would be no power of forgetting their loneliness ; 


‘ mine is stronger.” 
‘ Here the girl curved one hand over her 
mouth, and gave forth a prolonged shout that 
$ made the still air ring again. It reached a hill- 
3 side covered with young birch-trees, among which 
} there was a sudden commotion: for the little herd 
Sof cows browsing there ceased cropping at the 
branches, and listened, with the tender leaves in 
} their mouths; while one motherly old animal, 
with horns crumpled by age, and a discordant 
} bell hanging to her neck, gave a lurch around 
Sand made a bee-line toward the place whence 
; that sound had come. 

Directly, there was a general disturbance among 
>the birches, and the whole herd followed its 
} leader, where she was surging through the woods 
; with an awkward run that jangled the bell into 
‘ terrible discord. 
> Ah, L thought that would bring them,’’ said 
Dorothea, clapping her hands. ‘ You see, Rue, it 
ix better to be strong than musical, when you 
have animals or men to deal with. An awfully 
$ wise girl in our school said that to me once, 
’ when I was trying to put on city-nirs, and I mean 
¢ to remember it through life. Oh, here they come 
* now, tearing through the underbrush like mad. 
‘ Really, the creatures do know us again,”’ 

The cattle did indeed recognize the girls, though 


yearning in her voice, was less tall and more one of them had changed very much, and, with that 
delicately framed than her companion, who ; fanciful little bonnet on her head, might have 
seemed to comprise two opposing elements in her } taxed the memory of many of her playmates. 
person: where bloom, color, and the somewhat { These faithful old farm-friends saw only her 
robust proportions of a Greek statue predominated | smiling face, and halted around her, waiting for 
over the searcely definable grace that nothing but } notice. (78) 
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Dorothea gave it t bountifully, patting her old never resentful or suspicious; but ~ knows 
favorite, that carried the bell, with her little; more of the world than you or I can.’ 
hand. ; ‘I do not exactly see how,’’ broke in Dorothea, 

“I only hope the days to come will be as ; with an uneasy laugh, ‘since she has been 4 
pleasant as the old ones,” she said; ‘‘ but we { home-body ever since I can remember, and never 
must go forward, or they will be kept waiting seems to have visitors, or go anywhere but to 
at the farm. ‘The creatures can stroll on home 3 the school-house—not even to the farm, where 
without us. They have a straight path through ; she is always welcome, I am sure.” 
the swamp now. You and I will stay out; ‘Oh, Dorothea, she sometimes goes out to look 
awhile, and enjoy the sunset. I love to hear; up extra work, when people are slack about 
the frogs down yonder throw their base voices ; sending it in. You do not know how hard it is 
into the twitter of the birds when they go to; on her, when she is obliged to do that, or it 
their nests. Hark! they are just beginning to { would have taken better hold on your memory.” 
give out faint crooks. How natural itallseems!’’} ‘I seem to forget everything that I ought to 

As she spoke, Dorothea gathered a sprout from } know, and remember only what gives you pain,” 
the moldering stump of a tree near by, and, : answered Dorothea. ‘I came home expecting 
shaking it at the animals, that still surrounded : to find you bright as a bird; but, instead of 
her, started them down a path that led across ; that, you seem more changed than anyone. As 
the swamp, where a sluiceway had been dug, ; for ma, perhaps she was a little cross with you 
with an attempt to drain the land into a state } sometimes; but that was all for my sake: she 
that would admit of cultivation, but had failed ; never could think anybody good enough to play 
to accomplish more than carry off, to some extent, ; with me. Now she is in for a grand piano, such 
the water that kept the soil moist where it had ; as no girl in this neighborhood ever had. It all 
been before unsafe to tread upon. The embank- { comes from pride and love of her own girl—not 
ment of this sluiceway was so entangled with ‘ because of dislike for you.” 

German willow that a rude footpath was formed { Rue Hilton was touched with repentance fcr 
on either side, along which the cows followed ; her petulant speech. 

their leader, with due submission to the speed: ‘Oh, Dorothea, forgive me,’’ she said. ‘1 
she chose to make. ‘have been thinking too much of such things 

The two girls walked slowly on together, as { while you were away. Our school did not seem 
they had many a time when children. ‘like the same thing, after you were sent to the 

“There, now, this does seem. like old times, } seminary, among city-girls. I had kept up with 
when you and I were all the world to each , you till then, and it was hard to be left behind, 
other; for I never did care much for any girl when learning was getting so easy to us: every- 
but you—there was no one at the school that ; body said that you and I were head girls of the 
I liked better.”’ school.” 

‘Better?’ repeated Rue, with a wistful look “Only that you were generally ahead cf me,’ 
that her friend felt as a reproach. ‘‘I have had; said Dorothea. ‘And I—well, I rather liked 
no one to think of but you. The neighbors are } it sometimes, being fond and proud of you almost 
so far off. Even the farm did not seem like the § as of myself.”’ 
same place when you were away. Your mother; Rue Hilton became still more self-reproachful, 
never did seem to take much interest in me, } after this generous speech. The great difference 
only as I was the nearest neighbor and your in their environment had never till then arisen 


playmate.” ¢ to disturb the harmony of their companionship. 
“Playmate? Why, Rue, we were just like ‘Indeed, Dorothea, I did not intend to say one 
sisters—and always shall be.’’- ’ word against your mother; only I couldn’t help 


Dorothea spoke with honest enthusiasm, when } but think, sometimes, that she didn’t like to have 
she said this. ‘The finer sensibilities of Rue’ me about the farm so much, after you left, and 
had discovered the unreasoning dislike of Mrs. } was rather cross with the dear old grandfather 
Brooks, for both herself and the gentle mother } for coaxing me up there so often.” 
who was all the relative she knew of in the wide} “Dear old man!’ said Dorothea. ‘He was 
world; but the more thoughtless Dorothea had } i always awful fond of you; and so was my own 
never dreamed of the fact, and could not force § $ pa, shy and quiet as he always was about it. As 
herself to accept it. ‘ ‘for mother, she never could bear that anyone 

“Now, Rue Hilton, tell me who has put all} should stand between her and me; and, I sup- 
this nonsense into your head. Not your mother?’ ; pose, felt a little jealous when people were always 

‘“No, no; my mother, if not always gay, is} praising your great wistful eyes, as they called 
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them, and the dainty way in which you carried } with one hand, and steadying himself by a long 
yourself. She thought me handsomer than any- 3 staff which he thrust into the mud, while he looked 
body else. Of course, one’s ma always does; } down upon the girl, bewildered by the singular 
and, having been the grand beauty of the neigh- } position in which he found her. ‘Tell me: what 


borhood when she was a girl, expected me to; was it that made you cry out so sharply ?”’ 


carry things with a high hand, as she did.” ; Dorothea lifted her face, still shuddering. 

‘No wonder,” said Rue, drawing back a step, ; ‘‘ Nothing, nothing,” she said, tremulously. ‘It 
to get a better survey of her friend. ‘‘ You are; was only—only a snake—just a common water- 
handsome. I never thought much of it, before; § snake, I dare say ; but it looked so awful, squirm- 
but now your mother has a right to expect that ; ing and trailing through the mud, I was trying 
you will take the lead.” to drag up those lovely flower-cups, when it slid 

Dorothea was evidently delighted with this ; across my hand. Oh, it was awful!’ 
honest praise, but made a little gesture as if re-; The young man laughed. 
jecting it, and said, with a swift blush: ‘‘The cows ; ‘‘ Of course, it must have been startling, but not 
have stopped short, half-way across, and here we } dangerous; so you have no reason for dread now. 
are talking over all sorts of things, as if grandpa { The only difficulty is to find some means of reach- 
wouldn’t be watching for us, on the other side, { ing firm land again. These bogs are treacherous ; 
ready to save us from a scolding—if that can be you should not have trusted yourself to them.” 
done. Hurry up, or we shall be sure to catch it.” ; ‘I know—I know. But it is ever so long since 

Rue gave a startled look across the swamp, and } I have seen a pitcher-plant in bloom, and this 
was hurrying forward, when Dorothea cried : ¢ tempted me so.”’ 

“Not yet—not yet, Rue: look over yonder. $ Dorothea’s face was lighted up now with bright 
Do you see that clump of yellow, against the animation. She made an effort to rise; and the 
fallen tree out there? I do believe it isa pitcher- } young man, leaning on his staff for support, 
plant. Anyway, we shall find out, before I go i attempted to help her with his disengaged hand. 
a step further, milking-time or no milking-time. 3 When she thus regained her footing, it was pre- 
Wait a minute.” ; carious enough to warrant the tightening of his 

As Dorothea spoke, she forced a way through { arm around her; against which she made a little 
the willows, and, scrambling down the embank- ; coquettish resistance, but ended with a laugh 
ment, leaped from one bog to another till she $ that sounded musical, after the shrill terror of 
landed on a half-decayed tree, covered with a her shriek. 
rich coating of moss, even to the tips of its strag-; The young man smiled, if he did not quite join 





s 
$ 


gling branches; and half buried in a luxuriant $ her laugh, and looked down into the flushed and 
growth of water-plants. : handsome face so confidingly lifted to his, with 

Among these, a cluster of cornucopia - like ‘ pleased admiration, which Dorothea understood, 
flowers, green, but golden-hued, seemed to have ‘ and drooped her eyelids under the sweet con- 
burst into bloom from the rich decay of the log. sciousness, as a city-belle might have done. 

The girl balanced herself on the thickest part; ‘Now,’ said the young man, ‘‘the question 
of the log, holding back her skirts with one i is rather a puzzling one: How are we to get you 
hand, while she stooped to drag up the plant; out of this dilemma? I could carry you,” he 
with the other, when a shriek broke from her. } suggested. 

She gave a leap into the air, that almost lost her’ ‘Oh, no, no; 1 could not consent to that,’’ 
foothold, but crouched down on the log, trembling } Dorothea exclaimed, with a pretty affectation of 
and hiding the terror in her face between both; horror. ‘I got here somehow, and must find 
hands. Rue heard the shriek, and was breaking ; my way back again.” 

through the willows, frightened and ready to} ‘It will be very strange if we cannot manage 
plunge into any danger for the relief of her a safe passage, between us,”’ said the young man, 
friend, when a clump of black alder-bushes, near ‘ accepting her protest with more resignation than 
the log on which Dorothea crouched, was thrown } the girl had perhaps expected. ‘‘ Now for it: 
into wild commotion. A young man leaped } hold firmly to me, and spring when I do.”’ 
through it, and landed on the tree with such} Dorothea found no difficulty whatever in cling- 
force that a great sheet of its moss-covered bark {ing to her deliverer, for as such she was begin- 





broke off, nearly carrying him with it. i ning to regard the stranger. Indeed, her heart 
{ beat rather more tumultuously when his arm 
CHAPTER IT. tightened around her waist, while he thrust his 


“Witt is the matter? How on earth did you } staff into the nearest log, over which a few 
get here?’ he said, holding on to the alder-bush ; winter-green sprigs were lifting their berries, like 
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drops of coral, in the last sunbeams that were } Before Dorothea could determine whether he 
shooting through the alders. } was making fun of her position or not, the young 
Dorothea was used to the swamp, and had man had, with a few long swinging leaps, reached 
traversed it from end to end often, without ; the log, and came back again, bearing the great 
fearing wet feet or a plunge into muddy water; ; cluster of yellow flowers in one hand. Though 
but she had been at boarding-school since then, ' ; the cups were half full of water, he carried it so 
and learned that, among the refined classes, } steadily that no drop was lost, and held it up to 
timidity was a feminine accomplishment: so, a! her with both hands, carefully as if it had been 
with a person like that handsome young cnidee a bird’s nest with stolen eggs in it, looking bright 
to fascinate, she tried all her arts for his benefit. 3 and mischievous while sending up his offering. 
Thus she shrunk back, hesitating, and required} ‘Oh, you are ever so good—so awfully kind,” 
much encouragement before attempting her first } she was saying, when he cleared the embankment 
leap, and took it with a sort of half-waltzing step ; and she found him by her side, scarcely drawing 
which was very deficient, both in grace and cour- } @ faster breath from his exertions. 
age, to her usual deer-like bounds from bog to? ‘‘ Now,” he said, cutting through a little out- 
bog; besides, she gave out little shrieks at each } burst of thanks that Dorothea was commencing 
attempt, and, when it was accomplished, clung to $ over her flowers, ‘‘ what direction are we to take? 
the young man with pretty bursts of gratitude for } This is a glorious sunset; but, if we are to cross 
his help, which would have been touching in a} over yonder, the dusk will be upon us, and fogs 
frightened child, but were rather amusing to one ; rising. Do we follow that little drove of cattle 
who had passed through all the flirtations inci-} that seems to be waiting for someone?” 
dent to college-life, and felt himself old enough to} ‘That large white house up yonder on the 
have outgrown them. But he rather enjoyed his ; hillside, with the great red barn and corn-cribs, 
position, in spite of this manly feeling, and half} is my home,” said Dorothea. ‘My dear friend 
lifted the girl from bog to bog with a great display ; Rue lives further down, in the hollow of the 
of agility and strength. ; road: you can just see the little brown house 
The distance from that perilous log to the } from here.” 
place where Rue stood was not great, but there? The girl spoke breathlessly, for she was 
arose so many pauses and so much deliberation ; terribly afraid that this young man should 
in clearing it that it was some minutes before } discover that those tantalizing cows were waiting 
the stranger brought his charge to the embank- } for her. 
ment. There some real difficulty arose. It had} The young man glanced at the square white 
been easy enough for Dorothea to plunge through } house pointed out to him, on which the sunset 
the willows and swing herself into the wet} was falling so brightly that its windows were 
undergrowth below, when she was wild to reach blazing along the front like flames of gold; then 
the pitcher-plant, and had no more critical } he turned his eyes along the highway leading 
spectator than Rue; but to climb through them } downward to the margin of the swamp, and 
with that young man watching each movement } regarded the humble dwelling in that lonely 
was quite another thing. | spot with serious curiosity; this ended in a 
‘Oh, I never can do it,” she exclaimed, turn- ; : prolonged look at Rue Hilton, who heard him 
ing her eyes with piteous appeal on him, a at ) murmur, as if thought were unconsciously turn- 
which he laughed pleasantly, and said that it} ing into speech: ‘Sunshine for one, shade for 
was easy as helping a lady to mount her horse! the other. Why? Why?” 
—he would lift her. ; ‘That very thought had been haunting Rue like 
“No, no; let Rue bend down the willows: ; a breath of malarious air for days, and it was 
I will drag myself up by them,” she exclaimed ; } intensified by these words, dropped so uncon- 
but, with the words on her lips, was lifted into } sciously from the lips of a stranger. She tried 
the air, caught at the willows with a wild im-) to escape from it, and said, almost eagerly : 
pulse, and scrambled to the path with a fecling} My home looks gloomy enough, when the 
of rather ignominious defeat; for, as she looked ; fog rises; but it is sometimes very beautiful in 
down upon her benefactor, there was a gleam of { the morning, when the valley is full of sunshine, 
amusement in his eyes, that did not quite satisfy and the swamp is full of birds. One can find 
her craving for admiration. ; plenty of flowers there in the season, and wild 
“Now that you are safe on dry land,” he said, } grapevines fill the air with the perfume of their 
“‘T will bring that mass of flowers you were } opening leaves in the spring. One must live in 
reaching for; such dangers must not be en-;} such places, to understand how pleasant they 
countered for nothing.” ‘ean be.” 
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The girl, hitherto so quiet, spoke with a certain 
degree of earnestness, as if she were arguing 
against her own convictions, and intended her 
words as a rebuke to her discontent. 

‘*Dear me! It is getting late, and those tire- 


some creatures never will clear the path till we } 


drive them away. ‘They seem determined to 


expose us,’’ thought Dorothea, growing more } 
While she was wondering | 


and more impatient. 
how to relieve herself from this humiliating 


dilemma, there came, from the hillside farm, the ° 


long plaintive bleat of some hungry calf, im- 
patient for the coming of its mother. 


leader of the herd lifted her head, gave a great ‘ 


jingle with her bell, and floundered onward with 


an instinct of sympathy, that led the younger } 
One ° 


cows to follow her ponderous movements. 
ef them gave out a responsive low, and directly 
the entire herd was hurrying up the hillside 
road with an impetuous clatter of hoofs that 
gave to the whole scene a tumult of active life, 
without which a sunset is always saddening. 
Dorothea’s heart rose when she found herself 
saved from the humiliating exposure she had 


dreaded, and moved forward in fine spirits, : 
challenging her companions to walk faster, and } 


calling the stranger’s attention to beautiful 


changes that were coming over the valley each ; 


moment. 
Rue said but little. 


it, or poetry beyond the power of words turns 
inspiration itself into pain. 
Dorothea’s voice without hearing it, and fell 


a little behind the other two, out of harmony | 


with their cheerfulness. 

When they reached the end of the embank- 
ment, and stood on the highway that wound 
up the hill in one direction, and along the margin 


of the swamp to the westward, the young man ' 


hesitated a moment: then, reaching out the 
cluster of flowers he had carried for Dorothea, 
he lifted his hat to her. 

“You will have the light some time longer,”’ 
he said, looking toward the farm-house; ‘ but it 
is growing dark already down yonder, and the 
road is lonely.” 

Dorothea reached out both hands for the 
flowers, and gave an airy toss of the head, as 
she took them. She had intended to walk home 


with Rue, and thus secure an escort up the road ; 


to her own home, and felt no little resentment 
when this change was so politely forced upon 
her. 

*‘ Bvor so many thanks for all your kindness,” 


she said, with an effort at mock humility; 
Vou, LXXXIX,--5. 


The old } 


To her, the hour was ° 
always one of supreme sadness, such as fills the | 
soul after strains of plaintive music have subdued ’ 


She listened to ; 


‘especially your thoughtfulness about my friend 
’ Rue: she will appreciate it, lam sure. I thought 
perhaps you might both go up and take tea with 
;us. Father would like to thank you for saving 
$me from the coils of that horrible snake, I am 
igure; but it is just as well that we should say 
good-night here.” 

Dorothea took a step back, and, with a rather 
sweeping bow, said this, which the young nian 
accepted with smiling composure ; but its elabor- 
ate politeness troubled Rue, who observed, almost 
timidly : 

“IT could not. 
‘ mother will be waiting for me. 
» be late now.” 
> Dorothea deigned no reply to this, but the 
young man lifted his hat again and said: 

3 “It is just possible that I may have a little 
> business at fhe farm to-morrow, when I shall be 
glad to pay my respects; but do not, I entreat 
‘ you, speak of anything I have done as a matter 
for thanks—the very idea of it is absurd. The 
most that I can hope for is that our chance 
meeting may lead to a pleasant acquaintance. 
Good-evening.”’ 


You know, Dorothea, that 
Indeed, I shall 


$ 





CHAPTER III. 
Rue Hitron and her escort exchanged but few 
’ words, as they passed down the road together. 
The girl was distressed by her strange position, 
and felt as if she were committing some offense 
against her friend; she also dreaded to meet her 
mother, accompanied by a stranger. The young 
man had become thoughtful, also, and lost the 
careless cheerfulness of manner that Dorothea’s 
high spirits had inspired and met with so much 
>animation. Thus they walked on through the 
gathering dusk, almost in silence, until they came 
in sight of the small brown house, standing on 
the slope of a rocky field, broken up by clumps 
of sweet-fern and whortleberry-bushes, through 
which patches of sparse grass appeared, well 
‘ cropped by a single cow that pastured there in 
summer, and was fed by the cornstalks, carrots, 
and potatoes grown in a garden rudely fenced 
off at the back of the house. 
In front of this dwelling, the high-road lay; 
‘ beyond that, a slope of broken waste-land divided 
it from a hedge-row of alders, golden willows, 
and blueberry-bushes, tangled together with cle- 
matis, now just going out of blossom. 
Behind this luxuriant wall of vegetation, a veil 
of mist was rising, that seemed to turn the swamp 
beyond into a lake. 
; When Rue reached the gate, which opened 
through a rude picket-fence in front of the house, 
{she hesitated, and looked almost appealingly at 
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the young man, as if she expected—or, rather, } its neatness and a certain grace of arrangement 
entreated—him to withdraw; but he came for- ; which pervaded it like an atmosphere. 

ward, opened the gate, and held it for her to The walls of the room he entered were saved 
pass through. The noise made by the ill-fitted ; from the cold glare of whitewash by a tinge of 
latch evidently disturbed someone within the} pale-green, that had been ingeniously mingled 
house; for the door was thrown open, a stream } with the lime; curtains of cheap thin muslin fell 
of light broke through a porch of lattice-work, } around the windows, effective as lace, of which 
over which a tangle of morning-glory vines was it was perhaps one per cent. in cost; a square 
just closing its blossoms for the night, and ; of rag-carpet lay upon the floor, woven in stripes 
streamed into the yard. Then the figure of a} of bright and sombre coloring, and on it stood 
woman was revealed, standing within the frame- } ja small tea-table, covered with a cloth spotless as 
work of the door and leaning forward. as if } snow, on which two cups and saucers of fine old 
searching the road for someone she had been } ; china stood out conspicuously among the cheap 
waiting for. white delf that completed its humble equipment. 

“It is mother,” said Rue; ‘she will be sur-} Most women, isolated as this one had been, 
prised—she will wonder—” would have felt the presence of a perfect stranger 

The girl broke off here; for the woman, seeing } in her dwelling awaken some flutter of excite- 
two persons at the gate, came forward in some; ment; but there was nothing of this in the 
alarm, calling out: ? appearance of the widow. She offered a seat to 

‘Daughter, daughter, is it you? Has any- her guest, and went about her arrangements for 
thing happened ?”’ 3 tea with the composure of a chatelaine, to whom 

“Only this,” answered the young man, with- { hospitality was a common thing. 
out waiting for Rue to speak: “I have been so} While Rue was taking off her bonnet in the 
fortunate as to help your daughter’s friend out ; adjoining bed-room, still in a state of girlish trepi- 
of a little dilemma in the wet ground yonder, ; dation, her mother passed in and out of a closet- 
and, fearing that it might be dark before this; like kitchen, and brought forth some additions 
young lady could reach home, have taken the $ to the simple meal to which she had invited him. 
liberty to walk this way.” ; Another of the rare old china cups he had won- 

Women who live in the quiet of a country } dered at was placed upon the table, then a plate 
neighborhood are seldom suspicious of strangers. 3 of bread and butter, cut thin as wafers, such as 
There was something in the voice that reached ? no woman born in that part of the country would 
Mrs. Hilton before she could clearly distinguish ; have thought of as a supplement to a meagre 
the man who addressed her, that appealed to; entertainment. To this she added some dishes 
some memory of former associations with peculiar ; of preserved wild fruit, which completed a little 
interest. There was something in it more clear } banquet such as the young man had not tasted 
and perfect than was usual to the country-people } since his advent into that part of the country ; for 
of the vicinity, that must have found its charm } the short-cake that had been waiting at the fire, 
in early education for her. ; crisp and warm, came in with a layer of preserved 

«‘ You are very kind,’’ she said, in a low but : strawberries upon its golden surface. 
clear voice. ‘Rue is not timid; but I some- § At last, a pair of iron candlesticks, shining 
times get anxious about her, when she stays out ; like silver, was placed upon the table; and the 
after dark. Will you walk in, and let me give mistress of that singular home, seating herself 
you a cup of tea, sir? It may be after supper- ; before a tea-caddy of silver, ancient evidently as 
time when you reach the town.” ‘ the cups, proceeded to make the tea. 

There was a courteousness of manner and sf All this the young man noticed with growing 
warmth of hospitality in this invitation that} curiosity. He had traveled, after the close of his 
tempted the young man to pass through that { college - life, and comprehended that both the 
porch where the morning-glories were sleeping, } manners and howe-life of this woman were not a 
and enter the widew’s dwelling; though he felt } growth of the position in which he found her. 
like an intruder all the time, the more so when } The careless and almost patronizing manner in 
he saw the poverty-stricken elegance of the home? which he had met Dorothea’s encouragement 
he had entered: for such was the only term that } forsook him entirely at this humble tea-table, 
could be applied to that humble abode, where } where his conversation became gently deferential, 
taste gave dignity even to want itself. There} when addressed either to the mistress of the 
was nothing whatever to indicate superiority, house or to her daughter. Still, he spoke of sur- 
either of education or character, in the dwelling rounding objects, such as the people of the 
iato which he had almost intruded himself, except ; neighborhood might be interested in: the culture 
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of lands, the value of property, and the varied 
scenery around them. More than once, he was 
on the verge of questioning his hostess regarding 
tlie personages in the neighborhood, as a man 
born in that region would have thought himself 
at liberty to do; but some impulse of honor or { of thought broke in snatches from his lips. 

mere politeness kept the conversation to general “ Yes,’’ he said, quite unconsciously, “I am 
subjects, in which he drew comparisons with ; sure of it: the signs are all there, and that to an 
events and habits he had witnessed abroad, as if; extraordinary degree. Easily obtained, too. But 
he accepted her knowledge on the subject without ; who is the owner? Possibly that strange woman. 
question. But the only sign of superior intelli- She appears poor enough to own even that, as 
gence, regarding countries over sea, that she {the people say about here, when they are taxed 
gave, was conveyed in the questions she quietly {for land that is worthless. Why was it that 
asked and the rising color that began to burn on {I could not force myself to ask the question? It 


Now, as he walked along with the alert 
swinging gait of a man accustomed to such exer- 
cise, his encounter with the girls, and the object 
of his visit to the valley, kept equal place in his 
mind; and, more than once, these combinations 








her face, which had been careworn and pale 
when he first saw it. 

When tea was over, he had no excuse for 
remaining longer; and, taking his hat, prepared 
to go. Up to this time, Rue had hardly joined in 
the conversation at all; but she came forward 
and thanked him for the trouble he had taken, 
and accompanied her mother to the door. 

When he looked back, after reaching the high- 
way, these two were standing together, with a 


strong light behind them: the girl gentle and } 


child-like in her shy loveliness, the mother tall, 
stately, and crowned by a mass of snow-white 
hair, that gave her a look of age which baffled 
all effort at conjecture. 

The young man had come into the valley on 
the other side, and was altogether unacquainted 
with the road he was taking; but the stars were 
all out now, the moon was rising, and the night so 
beautiful that he scarcely felt a sense of fatigue, 


though he had been all day on his feet, and in- ‘ 


tensely occupied by a subject of vital interest, 
from which his mind had only been turned for a 
time by the shrieks of Dorothea Brooks. 


‘*was really the object that took me into the house, 

or that girl’s haunting eyes would have kept me 
3 back. She was so frightened, poor thing! But 
$ that other idea had such hold on me that I disre- 
: garded everything else, and accepted the poor 
$ woman’s hospitality almost like a spy. Indeed, 
I felt like one.” 

Thus occupied with his thoughts, the young 
¢man kept the valley-road till he found himself in 
3 the open country, where the highway branched 
off in so many direciions that he was in some 
‘danger of losing himself. He was halting a 

minute, to consider the question, when the lum- 
bering tramp of a horse on the road behind him 
gave hopes that some information might be 
; obtained from the rider. First came a long 
; ungainly shadow of a man and horse, on the 
moonlit road; then the two came up, and the 
‘ heavy tramp of the animal ceased; and the man 
‘ leaned downward from his saddle, in what might 
have been intended for a bow, but it seemed 
more as if he were making ready to use the 
‘ heavy whip in his hand, if occasion requireg it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 





ECH 
BY MARION 


Wuen moonbeams shimmer throngh the trees, 
And shadows dance upon the green, 

As to and fro the evening-breeze 
Sways leafy boughs with graceful mien, 


Then, changed as by some unseen hand, 
This world a fairy-realm appears, 
And echoes from a sunny land 
Seem ever wafted to my ears. 


Fair land of youth, with azure sky, 

Where joyous Hope hath made her realm! 
Upon whose waters, gliding by, 

We sailed, with Pleagure at the helm, 


The voices of the merry crew 
Seem still to greet my list’ning ears, 


OES. 
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As echo wafts them now anew 
Down through the dim aisles of the years. 


Sweet strains of music, that oft rung 
Through halls where youth and beauty met, 

And dear old songs which then were sung, 
Upon the air seem floating yet. 


But where are they who sailed those seas, 

Or chased through fields some mirage there ? 
The thought ficats off upon the breeze, 

And echo answers: “ Where? Oh, where?” 


From that bright land, howe’er remote, 
In memory it will be enshrined ; 

And may its echoes round me. float, 
Though farther it be left behind. 
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“ Hist, Loto!”’ cried a brisk cheery voice, in; ‘If I could only win the composer’s prize!’’ 
the Rue Lafayette. ‘ Wilt thou not stop a omy ’ he said, hopelessly. 
to speak to an old friend?” ** What is that?’ said Maturin. 

It was Maturin, the baker, in a snowy-white ies A Stradivarius,” said Loto, with kindling 
cap and blouse, who was selling macaroons on 3 eyes, ‘*and a scholarship in the Italian school.” 
the sidewalk. Loto, the pale young musician,$ Maturin shrugged his shoulders. He did not 
was hurrying by him, hugging a violin to his } think that any great thing, but he said, kindly: 
bosom as though he were afraid someone would $ ‘Why dost thou not try, Loto? Thou wast 
steal it. 3always a good fiddler, as fiddlers go; though 

‘‘ Ah, Maturin!”’ he said, stopping suddenly, I never knew much about it.’’ 
while a bright smile broke over his pensive face. “Try?” thought Loto. Ah, if he only dared! 
“How fares it with thee? Still at the old 3 But inspiration comes slowly to a poor lad, shut 
business ?”’ Sup in a barren attic, with cold and hunger for 
«Oh, yes,” said the baker, cheerfully. “It is ; his only companions. If Maturin knew—but 
a good business. Why should I leave it? I} Loto did not intend he should know. 
would never make a player like thee, Loto. But } too proud for that. 
how art thou coming on at the music-school?} ‘Art thou going?” said Maturin, finally. 
Dost thou like it better than the bake-shop?”’ —} “ Well, come and see us, sometime. Nanon has 

«‘Better?’’ echoed Loto, passionately. ‘‘ Mon }a fine boy, and it is very jolly at our house. 
Dieu! Thou canst not understand, Maturin, } There’s a chimney-corner, too, where thou canst 
how hard it was for me, with my heart all tuned } fiddle away as long as thou wilt.” 
to music, to go on baking macaroons and choco- The cheery little baker slipped a paper funnel 
late éclairs, day after day, and day after day. : ‘ full of macaroons into his friend’s pocket, never 
Ah! it was like getting into Paradise, when that } thinking they would go to stay a very hungry 
kind gentleman heard me play a little, and gave } stomach, and the two parted: Loto still hugging 
me money to go to the violin-school. But that j his violin, and Maturin trudging along in an 
is all over now.” os direction, with his tray before him, 


Loto sighed, and his head drooped sadly on his } crying his macaroons. 
breast. 





Loto was 


Loto went home, climbing the many pairs of 
‘““Why,” eried Maturin, “thou art not tired } stairs leading to his attic, with a heart much 
of i@ surely ?” heavier than usual. His room was up in a narrow 

“Tired? No, no. But the kind gentleman 3 strect, with only one window, and a slanting 
is dead. He died suddenly, of apoplexy. His$ ceiling: the atmosphere in it was close and 


friends have his money ; and what do they care stifling. Loto went to the window, after awhile, 
for me ?”’ 


to breathe the balmier air. His opposite neighbor 
“Ah!” said Maturin, softly. * That’s too bad. 


¢ had a dormer window, where a pot of pansies 
But thou must not grieve, Loto. Thou art grow- was blooming, and where a slender canary flirted 
ing very thin and pale, my friend. Thou hadst { about in a wicker cage. 


better come back to the shop. Thou wast always Loto would have known, from this, that there 
a good baker, though a trifle absent-minded at } was a girl inside of that window, even if he had 
times, when the tunes were running in thy head.’’ wee seen her. But he had seen her often— 

“No!” cried Loto. ‘Thou art very kind ; but } a sweet-faced girl, with eyes like her own pansies, 
—I could not I must be a violinist, or—die.” and bair like the gold of her own canary. She 

Hot tears rose to his sad dark eyes, as he { always nodded to him once a day, but never more 
spoke; for the chance of his dying, as he knew, } than that: sweetly and kindly, but so demurely 
was no small one. The chubby little baker § that no one could have accused her of flirting. 
rubbed his face in perplexity, thinking that Loto } Indeed, Marie never thought of such a thing. 
was a great fool. He would have thought him } She was too busy sewing. But she felt sorry for 
still a greater one, if he had known how near 3 the poor pale-faced musician; he seemed 80 
the lad was to starvation. Jonely, without any bird or flowers; and she 
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was grateful to him for beguiling so many hours, } with fever, and his eyes glittering with delirium ; 
that otherwise would have been dreary for her, ; but in one hand he grasped a roll of paper, and 
with his playing. on the miserable little three-legged table lay the 
Loto bowed his head on the window-sill. He { prize violin. 
was almost in despair. Marie saw it, when she ‘“‘Humph!” said Maturin. ‘Much good it 
came to her window with her sewing; and she } will do him now, if he dies.”’ 
gave him a gracious smile, which quite cheered But Loto did. not die. Nanon, the baker’s 
him up. Ah, how pretty she looked, sitting there } good little wife, nursed him through the fever, 
with the sweet flush on her cheeks, the sunshine 5 and there came a day when he stretched out his 
glancing on her hair as her little hands plied 3 thin hands again and asked for his violin. 
the needle deftly and she bit off the thread with ‘‘ My Stradivarius!’ he said, eagerly. ‘Give 
her white teeth. Suddenly the canary-bird } it to me.” 
began to sing: and oh, what a song it was! «The fiddle, is it, Monsieur Loto?’ stammered 
Loto stood entranced. Even Marie laid down; Nanon. ‘Iam sorry, but we have sold it.’’ 
her work to listen. As the last tremulous note “Sold it?’ cried Loto, fiercely ; and then fell 
died away, Loto turned, and, seizing his violin, } back on the pillows, gasping. 
drew the bow; and then, like an echo, there; ‘Do not be angry,” said the poor woman, 
came the song of the bird, just as he had heard; in distress. ‘“Maturin and I did what we 
it. It soared up and out the window, a lovely { could; but thou knowest there are four little 
solo at first; but presently the voices of other; ones now, and we haven’t very much money. 
birds seemed to come into the music; there was Thou hast been sick a long time, Monsieur Loto ; 
the call and answer, the twitter of birds in a’ and the doctor, and the medicines, and food 
tree, the sweet chirping of the happy mother, ; all cost money. Someone offered us a hundred 
the chatter of the young, and then again the} francs for the violin, and we sold it. I hope 
soaring song Loto had heard from Marie’s } thou art not angry. We did it for the best.” 
window. Loto could not speak. He just turned his face 
When he laid down his bow, she was in to the wall. 
raptures, and quite forgot herself. ‘Is the scholarship gone, too?” he asked, 
«Bravo! bravo!’ she cried, clapping her i 
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hands. ‘Monsieur, you are a great musician.” 


“I don’t know anything about that,” said 
Loto bowed, with a happy radiant light in his 


Nanon, who never dreamed that the little roll of 
eyes. He had found his inspiration. But, when } paper she had found in Loto’s hand could have 
he looked up again, Marie was gone. Appalled} been turned into money; and it was perhaps 
by her own daring, she had vanished inward, and ; well that she did not. 
was seen no more. The scholarship was safe, however. Loto got 
But Loto, seizing a sheet of paper, began to well, and went to Italy on the scholarship. But. 
write down the song he had just. played; and it} he was bereft of his Stradivarius. He tried, 
was this that he sent in, afterward, in competition } nevertheless, to be happy. He had very little 
for the composer’s prize. money to spend, heaven knows, but he econo- 
The winter that followed was a very hard one. } mized; and, remembering Marie, and her sym- 
The contest for the prize was not to be closed till pathy, he bought for her another pretty canary. 
spring, and, in the meanwhile, Loto got so poor 


“TI send thee a mate for thy sweet singer,” 
that he was forced to go back to the bake-shop. 4 e 





ag h ‘led d bak k he wrote. ‘In other years, if thou be still 
ay Se ee ¥ fig r9 <4 “i iy . ; alone, I may come back. Pardon me, if I am 
a fiddler of thee, my friend,” said Maturin to} presumptuous. Adieu. Ronni 


him, when Loto, in a feverish state of excitement, ; 
on the day of the prize-award, had spoiled a} It was this little note which Marie sewed up 
whole trayful of cream-cakes, by upsetting} in a bag, and wore upon her bosom, through the 
cochineal over them. long days when there was no violin to cheer 

‘“‘ Well, well!’ said Loto, impatiently. ‘I am her, and when only the thought of far-away 


sorry about the cream-cakes; but wait till to- ; Loto came to gladden her heart. 

morrow, Maturin, and we'll see whether I am Three years passed, and then Loto left Italy, 

a baker or a fiddler.’’ with the highest degree that could be conferred 
But, the following day, Loto did not come to } for musical proficiency. His ‘ Bird-Song,”’ 

work. Maturin, alarmed, went to see, in the { meantime, had grown famous. Under another 

name, a name which is now widely known to the 

world as that of a great virtuoso, he began to 


evening, what was the matter. He found Loto } 


; 
lying on his hard little pallet, his face flushed ; 
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play in concert. In Paris, he was received with } into his hands. “It is thy own violin. I bought 
unbounded enthusiasm. But Marie, though she | it when thou wast sick, and I have kept it for 
heard of the great violinist, did not guess it -" thee, in case thou shouldst come back.” 

Loto. 3 As Loto held the precious Stradivarius in his 

She was sitting, one morning, however, by the } hands once more, his eyes filled with tears, so 
window, just as she used to, when he came to 3 that he could hardly see the silver plate on which 
her, dressed in all the bravery of a gentleman? bis own name and the fact of the award were 
of society. She started up in surprise. } neatly engraved. 

‘‘Thou seest I have come back,’’ he said, ‘* Marie,” he said, tenderly, ‘thou hast been 
smiling at her sweet blushes. ‘ Have I been too} my guardian spirit. I owe everything to thee.” 
presumptuous? Wilt thou be mine? All these Then he kissed her, and, taking the bow, 
years I have loved thee, and thought of no one} played the “Song of the Bird” once more, till 
else.”’ Marie’s cheeks were wet with tender tears. 

He held out his arms, and Marie—trembling, ‘¢ Loto,’ she whispered, “‘ thou canst play like 
bashful, yet oh! so glad—fell upon his bosom. } the angels.” 

The birds sang a sweet hymn of love, the pansies These two are married now, and Maturin no 
nodded their knowing heads, and from the wall? longer calls Loto a fool; for fame and wealth 
a beautiful violin looked down, as if alive, upon} have both come to him. As for Maturin, he is 
the happy lovers. ;now sole proprietor of the bake-shop, and is 

‘Tt is thine, Loto,’”’ said Marie, as she saw him ; known all over Paris as a famous maker of 

turn eagerly to it; and she put the instrument } bisque méringue and chocolate éclairs. 
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IN THE WOODLANDS. 





BY BRAD COURTLAND. 





Ovr in the belted woodlands, 
With only the partridge-whirr 

Stirring the sleepy purple hush, 
Or the fall of a brown pine-burr, 


a~ 


These brooks from the giant mountains, 
That waver so languid along, 

Melt in the widening rivers, 
And make the current strong, 





Out in the belted woodlands 
I sit and wait for her. 


The brooks like narrow ribbons 
Chitter over the sands, 

Silvering down to the rivers 
That belt the broad rice-lands, 

Then on where the grand wide ocear 
Weaves wordless sarabands, 


BY E. 


SnE is not rich or handsome, 
Her eyes are only gray ; 
Her hair is hardly auburn, 
When in the sun’s bright ray ; 
Ter hands are burned with picking 
The berries ripe and blue. 
You would not look a second 
Upon her—now, would you? 


And yet she helped in raising 

' The mortgage off the farm; 

And, if the sun has browned her, 
Isay: “ Where is the harm?” 





And, together, help to swell 
The ocean’s choral-song. 


Then alone in the belted woodlands, 
Where green-striped lizards stir 
The heart of crimson ! adicans, 
I sit and wait for her— 
Out in the belted woodlands, 
*Neath shadow of pine and fir, 





en 





No wonder it smiles kindly 
And warmly on her now, 
And evening-zephyrs gather 
To kiss her noble brow. 


I know I am not worthy, 
And yet I asked, last night, 
If I to guard her safely 
Henceforth might have the right. 
And if, six months from this time, 
You should pass by this way, 
In that white cottage yonder 
You'll see those eyes of gray. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a new model for a long pelisse, to be  broché velvet, three yards of satin, nine yards of 
worn over a plain walking-skirt. It is made of } fur. 
broché velvet and satin, trimmed with fur. The No. 2—Is a walking-costume for a young lady, 
front closes to a little below the waist, and the ; composed of a cloth skirt, kilted, with tunic and 


skirt opens in the long panels reaching to the { back-drapery. The latter is short and bouffu.t, 
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edge of the underskirt, as seen. The kilting at | 
the back is of the satin. Collar, cuffs, and all Jersey waist is worn with this skirt, for the house, 
the fronts, sides, and back of panels to the end } and under the jacket. The outside jacket is of 
of basque trimmed with fur, as seen in illustra- ; Astrakhan-fur, straight in front, and fastening 
tion. This garment will require eight yards of‘ with invisible buttons, Turn-over Russiun 


to display the kilted underskirt. A cloth or 














84 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
collar; pockets simply bound with braid. There‘ homespun. The skirt is mounted upon a founda- 
is a hollow plait at the back seam, from the? tion of alpaca, or an old silk skirt may be made 
waist, to allow fullness to fit over the tournure. useful as a foundation. The bottom of the skirt is 
The same form of jacket is made of Astrakhan- ‘ 


5 
§ 


trimmed with a box-plaiting, twelve inches deep. 
Above this, the foundation is faced with the 
material of the skirt. The front forms a long 
apron, while the back falls in a straight drapery, 
as seen in illustration. A plain round basque- 
waist is worn with this skirt, for the house, and 
under the out-door jacket. This stylish jacket is 
of Kyrle (tufted) cloth, black or brown, with 
$ front, trimming, cuffs, and collar either of plush 
or velveteen. Large handsome buttons ornament 
the front of this jacket. The back fits tight to 


eloth, and lined with silk Large oxydized 
buttons may be used down the front, if preferred. 
Very large buttons are the rage at present. Eight 
yards of cloth for dress, two and a quarter to two ° 
and a half of Astrakhan-cloth for jacket. The fur 
jacket would have to be made at a furrier’s; but 
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No. 5. 


the figure, and the fronts are loose. All kinds 

; of rough woolen goods are most fashionable. 

They come in stripes of velvet and bouclé (which 

means rough hairy goods), and plain to match. 

; The stripes are used for plain underskirts, with 

{plain for drapery and other trimmings. Of 

; double- width material, forty-two to forty-four 

inches wide, six to seven yards will be required for 

3 the dress. For the jacket, it will depend upon the 

; width of material. Of wide goods, the length of 

| saoket and a length for sleeves will be enough. 

the Astrakhan-cloth looks almost, if not quite, as Three-quarters of a yard of plush or velveteen for 
elegant as fur, and is much less expensive. trimming. 

No. 3.—Another stylish design for walking-} No. 4—Is a home or street dress, of fine- 


Q 
costume. The skirt is of lady’s-cloth, serge, or} checked woolen goods. The skirt has a wide 
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kilted flounce, mounted upon a foundation of? little girl of six to eight years. It is made of 


alpaca. The overskirt forms a full long apron in 


front, with straight plaited back. Basque pointed 
in front; back cut in three castellated forms, as 
seen; bound with braid. Standing collar. Cuffs 
ef material, laid in plaits, cut on the bias, finished 


with a bow or buckle. Eight to ten yards of 
double-fold goods. 
No. 5—Is a simple and stylish paletot for a 


; rough cloth, either brown or dark-red, double- 
, breasted, and fastens down the front with twe 
rows of large bone buttons. The edge is bound 
with worsted braid. Standing collar and cufia 
of the same or of Astrakhan-cloth. Dark-red 





cloth, trimmed with black Astrakhan, is very 
stylish and fashionable. 
No. 6.—For a boy of four years, we have a 
paletot with a deep collar, which is adjustable, 
made entirely of beaver or Astrakhan cloth, in 
Cree This also is double-breasted. The cap 
; is trimmed to match, making a very complete suit. 
: No. 7.—We give the back and front view of a 
‘ blouse-dress for a boy of four, to be made of 
flannel or serge. The waist is plaited, back and 

front, into a square yoke. The skirt is kilted en 
‘to the waist. A wide sash, held in place by 


¢ 


straps under the arms, ties in a loop and twe 
pointed ends at the back. Collar, cuffs, yoke, 
and sash trimmed with three rows of worsted 
braid. 

$ No. 8—Is a new model for cape and hood com- 
‘ bined. It is made of red silk, cloth, or velvet, 
; and trimmed with three rows of gold braid, ‘tLe 
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Sapuchin hood is lined with gold-colored silk. ie knot of velvet ribbon loops and ends. The 
A pretty novelty for a little girl’s paletot—of cape is lined with silk, and trimmed with two 
course, made to match, in that case. rows of Russian lace. A wide collar of the same 

No. 9—Is a pelisse, with cape, for little girl of; kind of lace is worn with the costume. Some 
four or five years, to be made of diagonal-cloth { prefer Irish crocheted lace and collars for chil- 
or flannel. The waist is plain, with skirt kilted § dren's wear. Either is elegant, wear and wash 
on to it; finished at the back, at the waist, with 3 well. 
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WAISTCOAT BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








The purpose of this department is to furnish, 5,—SLEEVE. 
every month, the most stylish and recent novelty We give, as will be seen, both the upper and 
of its kind—a waist, a wrap, a polonaise, a child's } under parts of the sleeve. The basque, at the 
dress, etc., etc.—and also a full-size paper pattern, } back, as will be seen from the illustration above, 
so that any lady may cut it out for herself. In is plaited. Observe that, in joining the pieces of 
this way, the subscriber gets, during the year, the this bodice together, you must follow the letters 
twelve most stylish affairs that appear, and so is } and notches on the SuPPLEMENT. 
kept abreast of the progress of fashion, always with By means of buttons (see also the illustration 
the freshest novelty on hand. ‘ Peterson,” in ; above) or hooks and eyes, a colored waistcoat-— 
this, as in all others, leads the fashions. ; contrasting, both in material and hue, with ti.e 
The pattern for this month is a bodice, made} dress—can be easily arranged. This season, 
with an adjustable waistcoat, as is now so fash-} both white and colored waistcoats are very fash- 
ionable. Folded in with the number, we give a} ionable. The tablier or overskirt may correspond 
SuprLeMent, with the several parts of the bodice, } with the waistcoat, if desired. 
full size, five in number, as follows: We also give, on the SuppLement, three new 
1.—Hatr or Front. 2.—Hatr or Waisrcoar. } and beautiful designs for embroidery, descrip- 
3.—Hatr or Back. 4.—Sipe-Back. tions of which will be found below. 








EMBROIDERIES ON SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





1.—Desian For Gotpen-Rop. To be worked 3.—Desien For Ducks. To be worked in 


$ 
in outline-stitch. The pattern is suitable for a} outline-stitch. The pattern is suitable for napkin 


ehair-back, etc., etc., etc. } or anything connected with a dining-room. 


2.—Desian For Carnations. To be worked? All of these designs may be used, however, for 
in outline-stitch. The pattern is suitable for a‘a great variety of purposes, besides those men- 
eushion, ottoman, etc., etc. ‘ tioned. 





















BABY’S SOCK, KNITTED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materials, one ounce of split zephyr or two- , work; knit ten rows plain; you have now one 
threaded Saxony wool. No. 14 needles for a tight { hundred and six on the needle. Eleventh row: 
knitter. Cast on fifty-three stitches; knit two { knit forty-eight, knit two together, knit six, knit 
rows plain, one purl row. Fifth row: slip the {two together, knit forty-eight. Twelfth row: 
first edge-stitch, then knit in brioche until the ‘plain. Thirteenth row: knit forty-seven, knit 
last stitch, which knit. Knit forty-four rows ‘two together, knit six, knit two together, knit 
altogether in brioche, counting twenty-two on { forty-seven. Fourteenth row: plain. Fifteenth 
each side of the work. Forty-ninth row: knit } row : knit forty-seven, knit two together, knit 
plain. Fiftieth row: knit plain. Fifty-first { four, knit two together, knit the rest. Sixteenth 
row: knit two together, make one; *, knit two{row: knit plain. Seventeenth row: knit two 
together, knit two, make one; repeat from *, then ‘ together, knit forty-four, knit two together, knit 
two rows plain. Divide for the foot. Knit ; four, knit two together, knit forty-four, knit twe 
thirty-five, turn, leaving seventeen for the left ; together. Eighteenth row: plain. Nineteenth 
needle ; knit eighteen, turn; you have now sev- { row: knit two together, knit forty-two, knit two 
enteen on the first needle; on the eighteen ; together, knit four, knit two together, knit forty- 
stitches, knit twenty-six rows of brioche; after ;two, knit two together. Twentieth row: knit 
this, knit sixteen plain rows, then eight rows, ; plain. Twenty-first row: knit two together, knit 
decreasing at the end of each row by knitting { forty, knit two together, knit four, knit two 
two together; you have now ten stitches for the ; together, knit forty, knit two together. Twenty- 
toe; on the side of the knitting, take up four{second row: knit plain. Twenty-third row: 
stitches on the last eight rows, eight stitches on { knit two together, knit thirty-eight, knit two 
the sixteer plain rows, nineteen on the brioche ; together, knit four, knit two together, knit 
and plain row, then knit the seventeen stitches i thirty-eight, knit two together. Twenty-fourth 
on the needle, turn, knit these off, and raise the {row: knit plain, and cast off; sew up, and add ~ 


same number of stitches on the other side of the } a ribbon in the slot. 
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WALL-POCKET. 











BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials, a twelve-inch square of stiff muslin, 
same of plush, of satin, and of card-board. Pin the 
two corners of the square together, as seen in the 
illustration; cut the lowest points in a round 
shape; unpin the two points. Make a pocket of 
plush, lined with silk or satin, and enclose a 
piece of cane in it, at the top of the pocket. 
Now embroider the two points of satin, as seen 
in illustration, any simple design ; bend the card- 
board into shape, and line it with satin. Then 
sew the pocket in its place. Sew the embroidered 
points together, and trim with chenille. A loop, 
to hang it by, is placed at the upper point, and 
chenille balls ornament the lower ends. 











DESIGN IN DOUBLE CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

















This design can be carried out either with } 
filoselle on a satin ground or with ingrain colored { 
cottons on a linen ground. The pattern is espe- ¢ 


cially desirable, for it can be repeated, and thus 
made useful for tea-cloths, towels, dressing-table 
covers, tidies, etc., etc. 









DESIGN IN OUTLINE-EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 











These Greenaway figures are still extensively } covers. They are done in red and blue French 
used to decorate ends of scarf table and bureau { working-cottons or in wash-crewels. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 


Emily 
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MMING FOR CHILD’S FROCK. 


BY MRS. JANE 


WEAVER. 
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These trimmings are in Russian embroidery, specially-prepared linen. 
and are most effective and durable on pod 
? 


dren’s frocks and pinafores. They are also 
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Litho 
When done over can- 


vas, the threads of canvas are afterward pulled 
out. Coarse linen, where you can count or pull 


extensively used on sideboard-covers, ends of} threads to mark the lines, the work can readily 


towels, etc. 


They are executed in red and blue} be done directly upon it, for sideboard-covers, or 


French working-cottons, either over canvas or? other similar purposes. 
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FANCY STITCH 





IN KNITTING. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





Two needles and Berlin wool. This is a very } 
pretty open stitch for comforters, anti-macassars, 





or the tops of babies’ socks. Cast on any number ‘ 

of stitches that will divide by twelve. Knit four | 

plain rows. First, pattern row: slip the first ( 
90 


stitch, always. * Throw the wool over the needle, 
to make a stitch. Knit two together, take the 
next three stitches off on a third needle, same 
size as you are working with, and keep this 
needle in front. Knit the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
stitch, then knit the third on the third needle, 
then knit one, make one, by putting the wool 
over the needle, knit two together, knit one. 
Repeat to *, and always purl on the back row. 
It is only the first stitch of every row that is 
slipped. An accomplished knitter will soon see 
that the thick stripe is cable-stitch. 






















EARS AND LEAVES, IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








from the wheat-ears, dull-greens for leaves and 
stems, and tie the bunch with a pale-brown color 
for the ribbon ends. 


This pretty design is useful for almost any 
kind of embroidery. It may be done all in white 
silk, or one color, or in the natural colors: maize 








MUSIC-PORTFOLIO. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











This useful portfolio for music is made of navy- , shades of amber. The stems are done in chain- 
blue cloth, embroidered in colored silks. The } stitch, with brown silk. The inside of the port- 
flower in the centre isin four shades of pale-blue, } folio is lined with old-gold silk or satin. The 
the leaves are in shades of dull-green, and the ; handles and mountings are of blue or natural- 


flowers at each end of the design are in four ! colored leather. 
(91) 








NEW PATTERN FOR CHAIR-BACK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a new design for a chair-back, ; size, in the front of the number. This embroidery 
from the art-school, the latest novelty of its kind. } is to be on either plush or satin, and must be 
In the front of the number, we give, in detail, ; worked with crewels. A long Kensington-stitch, 
full size, the patterns ; one for the corners, as will } that should be done with a double strand of crewel, 
be seen, the other for the remainder of this } and couching, are the stitches used. We would 
stylish affair. $ explain that, in couching, you take three or four 

The centre of this chair-back is made of plush, } strands of crewel, and fasten them down, at very 
of any color that may be desired. This centre is } short intervals, with crewel or silk of a different 
to be surrounded by twelve embroidered designs, } color, or with gold thread. 
four for the corners, and eight for the rest: the; This is pretty for many purposes. It would 
patterns for which, as we have said, we give, full make a nice mat for a table, etc., etc. 





CUSHION FOR CHAIR-BACK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design { satin and écru-colored garden-gauze, though 
for a cushion to be hung at the back of a chair, other colors may be selected, if it be thought they 
and, on the page opposite to the design, we give } will match the furniture of the room better. The 
the pattern for the embroidery of it, in detail. } gauze should be embroidered with filoselle of the 
The cushion should be oblong, and filled with 3 same color, from the pattern given in illustration. 
down. It should be covered with claret-colored ° The squares consist of stitches four threads high 
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DESIGN FOR BORDER OF CURTAIN. 93 


and two wide, and occur in reversed position. A ; shown in illustration. The cushion is suspended 
narrow écru point-lace braid is then sewed on in } > by strings of claret satin ribbon, which are finished 
vandykes, and worked over with close button- } ; off with rosette-shaped loops and ends (the rosette 
hole-stitches of écru filoselle, the ground being } being omitted in our engraving), and fitted with 
cut away between the vandykes. At the point } a strong safety-pin to fasten it, to the back of the 
of each vandyke, is sewed a string of claret sati:. { chair. On the outside of the cushion, are wooden 
ribbon, and these strings tie on the écru cover, as ; buttons, covered with satin. 











OUTLINE AND KENSINGTON STITCHES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














We are frequently asked by new subscribers; 2.—Kensineton-Stitcw is made in the same 
to describe the outline-stitch and the Kensington- } way as outline-stitch, only applied differently. 
stitch, so often alluded to in these pages. For} Instead of working around the edge of a flower, 
the benefit of such, and other new subscribers, } work from the edge toward the centre; draw the 
we do it here, accompanying our description } thread back to the edge of the flower, without 
with engravings, as above. \ taking a stitch; and so on, working from the 

1.—Ovtiine-Stitcn. Make a long stitch for-; edge to the centre until the flower is filled in (see 
ward on the face of the material, and a very short } the engraving). 
stitch back on the under side, and then bring 8.—Spuiit-SritcH, we may add, is a different 
the stitch up on the face again, beside the first ; stitch, and must not be confounded with outline- 
stitch, and so on. Sometimes it is called cording- $ stitch. In split-stitch, the needle is brought up 
stitch or stem-stitch, instead of outline-stitch } through the preceding stitch, and not beside it, as 
(see engraving above). it is in the outline: stitch, 





DESIGN FOR BORDER OF CURTAIN, Eve. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give another of { It is in what is called Berlin-work, which has 
those costly and beautiful colored . patterns for } again become very fashionable, and which is 
which ‘ Peterson’’ has long been celebrated, and } destined to continue so, both because of the 
which appear nowhere else, no other magazine } ease with which it is worked and because of the 
being able to afford them. This pattern, at retail, } ¢ Tinh effects it produces, The design can be used 
would cost from fifty cents upward, yet we offer { for the border of a curtain, for a stripe for a 
it to our hundred and fifty thousand subscribers ' chair-back, ete. In this beautiful affair, each 
for 1886, gratis, as a New-Year gift, with our best { color had to be printed separately, in turn, so 
compliments and wishes for their happiness, pros- } that the printings are almost innumerable, and 


perity, health, and long life. } the expense corresponding. 
Vou. LXXXIX.—6. 





EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” For 1886, Greater INDUCEMENTS THAN 
Ever Berore.—We offer this number as a renewed proof 
that we intend to keep the position we have held for so 
many years, as the “ best and cheapest of the lady‘s-books.” 
In addition, we call attention to the Prospectus on the last 
page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, 
That the public at large admits the justice of this claim 
is proved by the fact that “ Peterson” has now, and has 
had for years, the largest circulation of any lady’s-book in 
the United States, or, as far as we know in the world. 


The reasons for this are obvious: “ Peterson” gives more } 
fur the money, and of a better quality, than any other; is } 


really, therefore, the most economical; and is just the 
magazine for the times. Its steel-engravings are the 
finest; and a steel-engraving is the finest and costliest 


of all engravings. Its stories are the best published; no , 


lady’s-book has such contributors: and all the stories are 
original. In its fashion-department, it is pre-eminent: iw 
styles are the newest and most elegant; and its superb 
colored plates are all printed from steel, the only ones in 
the United States! 
ion in a way no other does. Where but one magazine 
is taken, “Peterson” should be that magazine. 
family that pretends to culture and refinement should 
take at least one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs, For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated album, “The 


Forget-Me-Not,” or the large engraving, “The Angel of ; 
Paradise,” whichever is preferred. For another kind, the } 


premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1886, For ‘still 


another kind, there are two premiums: “ The Forget-Me- . 
Not,” or “The Angel of Paradise,” and a copy of “ Peter- , 
For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both ; 


son.” 
the album and engraving are given—three premiums in all! 


No other magazine offers such inducements. Only our } 


immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Every lady will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness be fairly put 
before her. It is really the only one that always keeps 
its promises: what we say we will do, we do. A specimen 
will be sent, gratis, if written fur. Do not lose a moment. 





Ovp Bervin-Woor Work (cross-stitch) is in fashion again, 
and chairs and cushions are being adorned with it. 
novelty is to work it so that both sides are alike. Crewel- 
work, so easy and effective, has by no means had its day, 
but cross-stitch is possibly for the moment more in favor. 


Nightgown-cases, in linen and even silk, have borders of > 


cross-stitch in delicate colorings—pink, green, and gold; 
and woolen borders for tables, brackets, etc. Our colored 
pattern for this month is a superb one in Berlin-wool 
work. It alone is worth more than the price of the 
number. 


‘Our PREMiuMs For 1886.—A lady, who has already sent 


us two large clubs for 1886, writes, on seeing our pre- , 


miums: “They are beautiful, as your premiums always 
are. 
album, ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ with your name following. Rest 


assured I shall pay heed to that request.” She did pay heed, § 


by sending us, since, another large club. Do likewise! 
94) 


It combines art, literature, and fash- } 


Every } 


The ; 


I was somewhat amused by the title-page of the } 





S TABLE. 


A NEw AND FasHIONABLE Hanp-Work consists of going 
ee lace designs with colored silks in chain-stitch. A 
; good boldly-defined pattern must be selected, and the lace 
} need not be expensive. One colored silk is often carried 
; over the whole. Flouncings, vests, and the front or panels 
) of skirts are arranged thus, Cream lace, worked over in 
} gold-colored knitting or filoselle silk, looks effective, espe- 
} cially if draped over gold-colored satin; also red over red, 
in the same way. Black lace may be used. For smart 
five-o’clock tea-cloths, this chain-stitched lace is now 
fashionable, some of it being worked up in colors, accord- 
ing to the taste of the worker, to an elaborate extent. 

TaBLE-CLoTus MADE oF Fine Corn are now buttonholed 
at the edge with gold thread, and have suns worked with 
the same, at irregular intervals, perhaps three or four in 
one corner only—a hint borrowed from Japanese designs. 
Circles of work are also irregularly scattered about cloth 
and velvet, and patterns given for d’oyleys are often used. 
sometimes stars replace the suns. Everything old-fashioned 
; would seem to be revived. Huge square footstools are 
powdered with embroidered chrysanthemums, and vthers, 
like mattresses, tufted with buttons, have simple blooms 
: outlined in gold. 


> “So WeLL ApAPrep.”—The Elmira (N. Y.) Husbandman 
; says of this magazine: “The novelets are the choicest, its 
patterns of fancy-work and ladies’ and children’s garments 
are of the latest style, and hence its popularity among the 
ladies. The ‘Supplement’ is worth more te the subscriber 
than the cost of the magazine, while its health department, 
} mothers’ department, and cookery recipes are valuable 
features. There is undoubtedly no magazine, of its class, 
so well adapted to the wants of the people, as this. The 
steel-engravings are perfect gems.” 

Pivsh Mats For Lamps are now very fashionable, and 
would make a pretty Christmas or New-Year gift. They 
should be about nine inches square, edged all round with a 
; narrow gold cord, and finished off at each end with a silk 
$ tassel matching the mat, or a pompon. Red, old-gold, and 
} moss-green are the three favorite colors; the lining is of 

cretonne. 


A Broap Gov or SILVER BANGLE is now often given 
as a Christmas, New-Year, or other gift. The bangle is 
} made with'a tiny padlock, is locked on the arm, and the 
} key kept either by the giver or on the watch-chain of the 
recipient. 

Tue “Precious, PrickLess” MaGazint.—A lady sends 

} a club and writes: “Please send your precious, priceless 
{ Magazine to this club. I say, with all my heart: ‘Loug 
; God bless him!’” 
} “Gets Berrer Every Year.”—A lady, sending a club, 
writes: “I love the magazine. I don’t see how I could do 
without it. It gets better every year. The steel-engravings 
are the finest I ever saw in any magazine.” 


live Peterson ! 


} 

> 

pa 

} A SMALL Prorit on A Lance CrrcuLation has always 
} been our motto. No other magazine, approaching “ Peter- 
> son” in merit, has such low club-prices. 
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“Tue Forcet-Me-Nor,” anp OTHER Paemiums.—On the 
second page of the cover, this month, we describe our new 
and very beautiful premium to persons getting up clubs for 
“ Peterson” for 1886, viz: “ The Forget-Me-Not,” an album ; 
of friendship, crowded with blank pages of the finest hot- 
pressed letter-paper, in fancy colors, for writing verses, 
autographs, etc., etc. This exquisite gift-book, the most 
elegant and costly we have ever published, will be, in addition, 
illustrated with steel-engravings, etc., etc., and, bound in 
patent vellum or morocco, gilt. It will be an ornament for 
any centre-table. Every lady should have acopy. Tu earna 
copy, it is only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums will be a large steel-engraving, 
executed in the highest style of art, size twenty-one by 
twenty-seven inches, called “The Angel of Paradise,” It 
is a companion-picture!to “ Not Lost,; But Gone, Before,” 
which we published several years ago, and. which, was so 
much sought after. Everyone who has the latter should 
have the former. To secure it, you have only to get upa 
club for “ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums will be an extra copy of the 
magazine for 1886, Many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, will be given for one of the larger clubs. 

In short, for 1886, “Peterson” will not only be more de- } 
sirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs are 
more beautiful und costly. Now is the time to get up clubs. 

For a Square-Cur Bopice, a pretty arrangement is to 
fasten a bracelet across the chest, just below the throat, 
and hide the ends by loops of velvet put into fans of lace. 
The square bodice should have a lace ruche standing well 
up round the neck, or a stiff collar, to carry out the idea 
well, as the bracelet is intended to keep it in its place, and 
the loops are placed just where it ends, This looks equally 
well with a black or colored dress. A length of marabout- } 
feather trimming is worn as a boa, for driving, or on chilly 3 
days. It passes round the throat, and fastens with any } 
fancy clasp on the left side, and is carried down to the 
waist, where it either loses itself in the band or is tacked 
into the bodice. 
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To Cover a Door TasTeEFULLY.—Take a piece of plain 
velveteen, drawn across the door, without fullness, securely 
fastened at the top, and then drape any fancy curtain or 
material, scarf, shawl, or Syrian curtains down each side ? 
and across the top, fixing them on tape, to prevent many § 
nails being necessary. On the plain piece, pin ‘any small ; 
pictures, ornaments, etc., that are not too heavy, and at 
the base place either a couple of tall jars, with long 
grasses, ora box with growing evergreens, or a Very large ; 
Japanese fan, spread out to its full extent. 
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Fiour-Tups ARE FASHIONABLE, covered with plush or 
any effective foreign embroidery, the lid being padded and ; 
raised, to use as a pincushion, and trimmed round with 3 
feather-trimming or thick lace. The wooden handle, which ? 
is usually very stiff, is removed, and three silken cords, } 
plaited, are substituted. 3 
—_ 2 

2 

Tue CoLORED Pattern in Tuts NuMBER, which we 
offer to our subscribers as a New-Year gift—with our sincere ; 
wishes for their health, prosperity, and happiness—would ; 
cost, at retail, fifty cents, or even more. Only¢ Peterson,” / 
with its large circulation, can afford to give these costly, ; 
beautiful, and unrivaled affairs. $ 
2 

_ ? 

An Extra Copy oF Tus MAGAZINE will be sent, as a ; 
premium, for two subscribers at $2.00 each, or $4.00 in all. } 
Or an extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 ; 
each, or $5.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer-'$ 
us inqnirers, who say they prefer an extra copy. ; 


, ordinary merit. 
, books. 


on 


Sorry We Dip Nor Take It Berore.—A new subscriber 
for 1886 writes to us thus: “ We have taken your magazine 
the past year, and like it very much. All that I am sorry 
for is that we have not taken it before.” We constantly 
receive such letters. 
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Erruer or Our Former Premiums, “The Golden Gift” 
or “The Pearl of Price,” will be sent, instead of “The 
Forget-Me-Not,” if preferred. 


Ir Seems To Be Tue Fasuton, just now, among young 
girls, to fasten a few small feathers, by means of a small 
brooch, at the throat. 

More Exercise SHOULD BE TAKEN in winter than in the 
summer. The exercise should be taken, as much as pos- 
sible, out-of-doors. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Our Young Folks’ History of the Roman Empire. By William 
Shepard. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company,—This is a volume of much more than 
When we were young, there were no such 
Reman history itself was hardly understood. But 
now, not only have Mommeen and others made the story 
plain, but students like Mr. Shepard have condensed it, in 
works like this, so that even “ he who runs may read.” The 
yolume is handsomely printed and profusely illustrated. 

Aurora, By Mary Agnes Tincker. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company—Whoever has had the 
goodsluck to read the former novels by this author, “The 
Jewel in The Lotos” and “Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” wiil 
naturally wish to read this. The same graphic descriptions 
and the same dramatic power, which distinguished the 
earlier novels, characterize this; while the plot is better 
managed, and the characters more natural. 

On Both Sides. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 1 vol.,12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is a novel in 
two parts, illustrating certain phases of social life in Eng- 
land and the United States; and interesting, therefore, not 
only as a story, but as a capital picture of cotemporary 
manners. A most excellent fiction. 

Immortality Inherent In Nature. By Warren Sumner Bar- 
low, lvol.,12mo. New York: Fowler & Wells Company.— 
We regret that our limited space prevents our doing justice 
to this poem. We can only say that the purpose is high 


, and noble, and that the execution is quite artistic. 


A Model Wife. By G. I. Cervius, 1 vol.,12mo. Philadel- 


> phia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—This author is already 


favorably known by his novel of “ White Feathers,” one of 
the most pleasing novels of the day, as a cotemporary calls 
it. “A Model Wife,” however, is even better. 

Worth the Wooing. By Lady Gladys Hamilton. 1 vol., 
12mo Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—Another of 
the popular “Twenty-five Cent Series,” which is being 


> issned by this enterprising firm. It is a capital love-story, 


which every woman will like. 

Stem to Stern, By Oliver Optic. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee 
¢& Shepard.—The author of this book for boys never seems 
to lose the knack of writing acceptably. Certainly we find 
this new volume of his “ Boat-Builder Series” as popular 
as any of the preceding ones, 

The Satin-Wood Box. By J. T. Trowbridge. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard —No one writes more conscien- 
tiously, or more truthfully to life, than this author. In 


) his line, he cannot be surpassed. 


Tel Your Wife. A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—A novel of the realistic school, now se popular, 
and one of the very best of its class, 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 

Wat Everysopy Says.—Last month, we gave a few 
notices by editors, out of hundreds that we received. This 
month, we quote from a few letters, also out of hundreds. 
Says one lady: “It is no trouble to get subscribers for 
your book.” Says another, who sends a club: “Sickness 
preyented my getting up a club, last year: it is the first 
time, in twenty-five years, that we have not had ‘ Peterson.’ 
We feel lost without it.’ And another: “Last year, I tried 
to do without it; but it has seemed like I had lost a very 
near and dear friend.” Anether: “I have taken your 
magazine this year, for the first time, and can truly say it 
is the best I ever saw.” And another says: “I think it 
the best magazine for ladies published, and my husband 
is as anxious for it to come as T am.” Another says: 
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Do You Dreap Wrink es !—The death-blow to youthful 
looks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 
those same dreaded wrinkles. To defy them, to remove 
them, and also to prevent their coming, ase Palm Kosmeo. 
It keeps the skin smooth and free from chaps and pimples. 

Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm Poudre, 
nothing can be finer as a complexion-cosmetic. My own 
personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my 
th is of cust Try it, and be convinced of its 
merits. Also Extract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, a very fine 
indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 

Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo 
Poudre, 50 cents, and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. 
Turkish Rose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot 
be sent by mail. These goods are only sold by me. Send 





“T neglected, this year, to send for the magazine; and for Catalogue of Hair'Goods. Mrs, C. Thompson, 32 East 


I never missed anything so much in my life. I cannot do 
without it any longer.” Another says: “The coming year 
j8 the thirtieth year I have taken your magazine. In 1856, 
I commenced taking it; the next year, commenced getting 
clubs for it; which I have done ever since, and expect to 
do as long as I live.” It is the magazine, above a]l others, 
to me, though I act as agent for many different ones.” 
And another writes: “I have been taking other maga- 
zines, but will now go back to the old stand-by.” And 
another: “I have tried many magazines, but ‘Peterson’ 
is superior to all.” And still another: “I did not take it, 
last year, and I missed it so much.” And another: “I did 
not feel able to take it, this year, and I have missed it so 
much: I hardly know how to keep house without it.” 
This is the universal cry. Now is the time to subscribe. 
"Show these notices, and this number, to your friends. Of 
one thing be certain: ‘‘ Peterson” will always remain ahead. 


A Perrect BakinG-PowpER.—The great success of the 
Royal Baking-Powder is due to the extreme care exercised 
by its manufacturers to make it entirely pure, uniform in 
quality, and of the highest leavening power. All the 
scientific knowledge, care, and skill attained by a twenty 
years’ practical experience are contributed toward this end, 
and no pharmaceutical preparation can be dispensed with 
@ greater accuracy, precision, and exactness. Every article 
used is absolutely pure. A number of chemists are em- 
ployed, to test the strength of each ingredient, so that its 
exact power and effect, in combination with its co-ingre- 
dients, is definitely known. Nothing is trusted to chance, 
and no person is employed in the preparation of the 
materials used or the manufacture of the powder who is 
not an expert in his particular branch of the business. 
As a consequence, the Royal Baking-Powder is of the 
highest grade of excellence—always pure, wholesome, and 
uniform in quality. Each box is exactly like every other, 
and will retain its powers, and produce the same and the 
highest leavening effect, in any climate, at any time. The 
Government chemists, after having analyzed all the prin- 
cipal brands in the market, in their reports, placed the 
Royal Baking-Powder at the head of the list for strength, 
purity, and wholesomeness, and thousands of tests all over 
the country have further demonstrated the fact that its 
qualities are, in every respect, unrivaled, 


We Wov tp CALL THE ATTENTION of our readers to the 
advertisement, in another column, of Priestley’s Silk Warp 
Henriettas, There are no better black dress-goods made 
than these. Only the finest silk and best Australian wool } 
are used in their manufacture, and the highest prices are 
paid for their dyeing. They are dyed in two standard 
shades of black, which you can always match. No black 
dress-fabric which you can buy will wear so long and look 
so well as a Priestiey’s Silk Warp Henrietta, 


Fourteenth Street, New York. 

“Finest I Ever Saw.”—A lady, who sends us a club, 
writes afterward: “ With many thanks, I acknowledge the 
receipt of your premiums, as per promise. I think ‘The 
Forget-Me-Not’ and ‘Angel of Paradise’ the finest premi- 
ums I ever saw given with any book or paper; and as for 
the magazine, no lady of refinement ought to do without 
it. I think no periodical brightens a home like ‘ Peterson,’ 
and feel that I am emplcying my'time well in reading it.” 


3 “Excets THEM ALL.”—A lady sends us her subscription, 


and adds: “I have tried almost all the other leading 
magazines, and ‘Peterson’ excels them all: the steel- 
engravings alone are worth the price of the book.” 

Horsrorv’s Acrp PHospHate is useful in dyspepsia It 
gives the stomach tone, and imparts vigor to the whole 
system. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


aap Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” PETrerson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass, 


No, 276.—Hippex Names, 
1. Do you know when rye is ripe? 


2. Miriam, asa Jewish maiden, in the theatricals made 
a decided hit. 





83. Mary and I ran after the departing train. 
4, The setting sun looked beautiful, as I last gazed upon 
it, 


5. Make your bank-account as large as possible. 


Marblehead, Muss. Puinavutré. 
No. 277.—Worpb-SquaRe. 
1. A sort of nail without a head. 
2. A large cord. 
3. Monkeys. 
4. An inclining table. 
; Boston, Mass. Faika. 
3 
Answers Next Month. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Aa Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
} practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 


Mock- Turtle, of Calf’s Head.—Take a fine large calf‘s 


cold water; then put it on to boil in as much water as 
will cover it. When it is done enough to take the meat 


ney split it open, and lay it for two or three hours in 
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off the bones, cut the meat, into square pieces, and put 
them into a stewpan, with some mace, cloves, nutmeg, red 
pepper, some sweet herbs, and a large onion; salt it to your 
liking, put it in as much of the liquor as will cover it, and 
let it stew gently one hour. Then take a quarter-pound 
of butter rolled in flour, and some browned butter, mix it 
with the stew, and let it boil half an hour; when done, 
add a glass of wine. Fry the liver, and lay it round the 
dish with some nice forcemeat balls. 

Gravy Soup (Inexpensive).—Take the bones from a used-up } 
sirloin of beef of about fourteen pounds; remove all fat, 
break them, and place in the stock-pot or a saucepan, with 
two quarts of cold water, a tablespoonful of salt, a few $ 
peppercorns, and a few strips of bacon-rind. Keep the 
whole simmering steadily for eight hours, then strain into 
a clean basin. Next morning, skim off the fat, which will 
have risen to the top, when the soup should be a mass of 
clear jelly. Heat it in a clean saucepan, color with a little 
browning, and serve with macaroni, vermicelli, or toast. 
If the flavor of onion or celery be liked, put it in with the 
bones, 


MEATS. 

Sausages and Fried Onions.—To a pound of mutton—if 
possible, cut from the under side of the loin—minced as 
finely as possible, add a tabl ful and a half of finely- 
sifted breadcrumb, a teaspoonful of flour, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and the saméf white pepper and of dried and sifted 
sage, and a teaspoonful of freshly-ground allspice (not 
mixed spice). Mix all this together, and a i 
of good stock, or gravy, or milk, or melted butter. Form 
it into rolls; div each in egg and breadcrumb, and fry in 
doiling fat. In the country, skins for filling with sausage- 
meat are easily obtainable. These skins are generally the 
well-cleaned entrails of pigs generally known as knottlings, 
or of calves termed chitterlings. If the sausages be pre- 
ferred without these, the meat can be forced through atin 
tube, and it will be in the same form asa sausage. This 
is dipped into egg beaten with a little milk, and then 
fried, with or without breadcrumb, in boiling fat, but not 
enough to cover the sausages, as they have to be turned, 
when brown, on the other side. 

Glazed Turnips—Cut some new turnips into the shape } 
of orange quarters or small pears. Parboil them for five ; 
or ten minutes in salted water. Drain them thoroughly, ; 
then place them in a well-buttered saucepan, sprinkle them 
with plenty of powdered loaf-sugar, put the saucepan on 
the fire, and, as soon as. they begin to color, moisten with 
a@ small quantity of clear stock; add a pinch of powdered 
cinnamon, and pepper and salt; let them stew gently until 
done. 

Roast Fowls.—Fowls require constant attention in dredg- 
ing and basting; and, during the last ten minutes, let 
- butter rolled in flour be stuck over them in little bits, and $ 
allowed to melt, without basting. The gravy for fowls 
should always be thickened, and slightly flavored with 
lemon-juice, Sausages or rolled bacon should be served ? 
on the same dish, and white mashed potatoes always be é 
handed with poultry, $ 

Bread Sauce—Boil a large onion, cut in four, in half { 
a pint of milk, with some black peppercorns, until the } 
onion is quite a pnip. Pour the milk, strained, on soaked ‘ 
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pound of sifted. flour, and the same weight of brendcrumb 
soaked in cold milk, then squeezed dry, atid stirred with 
a spoon until reduced toa mash, before it is mixed with 
the flour, Cut in small pieces, two outices of each, pre- 
served citron, orange and lemon peel, and add a quarter- 
ounce of mixed spice; @ quarter-pound of moist sugar 
should be put into a basin, with eight eggs, and well beaten 
together with a three-pronged fork; stir this with the 
pudding, and make it of a proper consistence with milk. 
Remember that it must not be made thin, or the fruit will 
sink to the bottom. Two wineglassfuls of brandy should 
be poured over the fruit and spice, mixed together in 
a basin, and allowed to stand three or four hours before 
the pudding is made, stirring them occasionally. It must 
be put in a well-buttered basin, covered with a paste of 
flour and water and a cloth, and will take seven hours 
of constant boiling. When done, turn it out on a dish, 
sft loaf-sugar over the top, and serve it with wine-sauce 
in a boat, and some poured around the pudding. The 
pudding will be of considerable size; but half the quantity 
of materials, used in the same proportion, will be eqtally 
good, This pudding will keep for a year, in a dry place. 
It is always advisable to have plum-puddings made and 
boiled before the day they are needed for table, as they 
take a long time to make, and may be boiled two or three 
times without injury to them. On Christmas or New-Year 
Day, it is ysual to put a spray of holly on the top of the 
pudding, and to pour brandy over it, which is set alight 
just as the pudding is brought into the dining-room. 

Jersey Wonders.—Take two pounds of flour, six ounces 
of butter, six ounces of white sugar, a little nutmeg, 
ground ginger, and lemon-peel; beat eight eggs, and mix 
them thoroughly with the other ingredients. Roll it out 
to about the thickness of pie-crust, cut off a small slice, 
and form it into an oval about four inches long and three 
inches wide, not too thin; cut two slits in it, but not 
through either end; there will then be three bands. Pass 
the left one to the aperture to the right, shape somewhat 
of a true-lover’s-knot; throw the paste into a brass or bell- 
metal skillet, with boiling lard or beef or mutton dripping. 
Three or four of these cakes may be cooked at a time. 
In about two minutes, turn them with a fork, and they 
will be browned and swollen, or raised, in two or three 
minutes more. Remove them from the pan to a dish, and 
leave them to dry and cool. 

Popped Corn.—Pour white sugar, boiled to a thick syrup, 
over the popped corn. The syrup may be flavored accord- 
ing to taste, 

CAKES, 

Honeycomb Ginger-Nute—Rub a quarter-pound of butter 
into a half-pound of flour, with a pinch of salt, a table- 
spoonful of ground ginger. and the finely-grated peel of 
a lemon; mix into a paste with four tablespoonfuls of 
treacle; flour pastry-board lightly, take up small pieces 
of the paste, and roll into balls the size of large marbles; 
put each on a greased baking-sheet, leaving two inches’ 
space between them; bake four five minutes in a quick « 
oven. When done, with a knife curl each nut, doing it 
quickly whilst it is quite hot. Put on a sieve to dry, and, 
when cold, put them away at once in a tin canister. 

Small Rice-Cakes.—Beat and mix well together four eggs 


whole bread, and cover it. In an hour, put it in a sauce-? properly whisked, and a half-pound of fine sifted sugar; 


pan and boil the whole again, then beat it smooth with 
a fork. Four peppercorns, four allspice, and two cloves 
should be boiled in the milk, When ready, add a little 
cayenne and salt. 

DESSERTS. 

Rich Plum-Pudding.—Stone carefully one pound of best 
raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, chop very 
small one pound of fresh beef-suet, blanch and chop small 
or pound two ounces of sweet almonds, a quarter-ounce 


of bitter ones; mix the whole well together, with one ‘ 


pour to them, by degrees, a quarter-pound of clarified 
butter, as little warmed as possible; stir lightly in with 
these, four ounces of dry sifted flour; beat the mixture for 
about ten minutes; put it into small buttered patty-pans, 
and bake the cakes for a quarter-hour in a moderate oven. 
They should be flavored with ‘the grated rind of a small 
lemon, with pounded mace or cinnamon. 

Cookies. — Mix together one pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar, one pound of flour, and a half-teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda; rub in a quarter-pound of butter; make 
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into a.soft paste, with three eggs beaten, a dessertspoonful 
of cream or milk, and essence of almond to taste; roll out 
an inch thick, and cut into biscuit with a wine-glass. 
Bake ten minutes in a moderate oven. They must be kept 
in a dry place, and will continue good for three months. 





EMBROIDERY STITCHES, ETO. 


We are frequently asked by new subscribers te describe 
the stitches used in embroidery, and to which reference is } 
constantly made in our Work-Table. A good time to do } 
this is now, with the first number of the year. The { 
principal stitches are as follows: 

Outline-stitch and Kensington- stitch are used more than 
almost any others, just now. We have described these on 
pege 93 of this number, illustrating them with cuts, so 
that even the most inexperienced may understand them. ; 

Couching is another stitch that is constantly used. It ; 
consists in laying down one or more cords, and fastening 
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them by regular stitches. Sometimes a fine thread is used, 
instead of a cord: in this case, the work is called tracing 
or tracing-stitch. 

Dot-stitch is a mere point: it is also called séed-stitch, 
and is used for light filling-in. It is made like an ordinary 
back-stitch, except that the needle is not put back to the 
place from which it is drawn out, but an interval about the 
length of a stitch is left between, 

French knot is made by twisting the needle once or twice 
around the thread, and afterward passing the needle 
straight down through the material, and drawing the } 
knot tight. 3 

Queen-Anne or weaving stitch is a regular fine darning. } 
Darning of various kinds is now largely used in em- 
broidery, principally in backgrounds. 

The Holbein-stitch is perpendicular, horizontal, or diago- ; 
nal, and short. It is especially suitable for canvas em- 
broidery. It is sometimes called Italian-stitch. 

Bullion, wound, or point-de-minute stitch is formed by 
tightly coiling the thread around the needle. 

Satin-stitch consists in regular long stitches, closely laid 
together to represent a smooth, raised, satin-like effect. 

Chain-stiich is made by bringing the needle through a 
loop of the silk, each loop forming a link like a chain, 
from which its name. 

Coral-stitch is made by bringing the needle out over a 
loop of the silk, each loop forming a branch. It is some- 
times called feather-stitch or brier-stitch. 

Point-russe consists of any number or order of artistically- 
disposed long stitches. 

Beading-stitch is a loop or knot, formed over the principal 
thread. 

The old-fashioned buttonhole-stitch or scallop-stitch is 
familiar to everyone. 

To Stretch Embroidery When Finished.—This is a good 
place to describe this process, about which we are often 
asked; for, generally, when a piece of embroidery is com- 
pleted, it is more or less puckered or drawn. The first 
thing to do is to take a clean cloth, and wet it in clear cold 
water, then wring the cloth out tightly, and place it on 
a board or table; then put the work upon it, face upward. 
With pins, now pin out the work, and strain it as much as 
possible; after this, leave it for twelve hours in dry weather, 
and longer in damp weather. If it has been properly 
stretched, it will be perfectly smooth when taken off the 
board. If it has not been tightly strained, repeat the 
process, again wetting the cloth. Another way that fre- 
quently answers is to lay the embroidery face downward 
upon a piece of flannel, dampen the back,'or lay upon 
ita damp cloth, and press it with a hot iron. When this 
less troublesome process, however, fails, adopt the other; 
for that always succeeds, 
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HOLIDAY-HINTS. 

How To Unmouxr Or Mount Pxorograrns.—We are 
asked this question by an old subscriber. We answer: 
Place the photographs in a dish of cold water, and leave them 
twelve hours at least ; they will then generally float off the 
cards when slightly agitated. But sometimes the cards and 
photographs are waterproof from the wax on them; in that 
case, when they have been twelve hours in the water, the 
backs of the cards must be peeled off to let the water under 
the glaze. Never try to unmount photographs in a hurry, 
and never use hot water, as it rots the prints. To remount 
them, dip each photograph in water, lay it face down ona 
sheet of white blotting-paper, then with the finger rub 
thick boiled (but cold) white starch over the back place on 
the leaf or mount, dab with a piece of soft linen, cover with 
a sheet of white writing-paper, and place under a weight. 
In mounting views in an album, it is best not to do too 
many at once, or the leaves will warp before you put them 
under pressure, 

Curistmas AND New-Year Decorations.—In decora- 
ting school-rooms, or other large halls, broad effects are 
desirable. For this purpose, flags are very useful. They 
are not used to the extent they well might be, in such 
cases, The proper material for them is bunting, which 
hangs well and is durable; but it is expensive, and Turkey 
twill answers the purpose very well. The red and dark- 
blue shopld be used. The small flags may be plain; but 
the larger ones should be elaborated by devices of contrast- 
ing color—red or white upon blue, and vice-versa. Stars 
of gold and silver paper can be gummed on, and some of 
the flags edged with the tinsel-paper, cut into a fringe, and 
folded to a good thickness. The larger devices in twill and 
calico are more durable, if stitched into place. Shields, 
anchors, and other emblems can be cut out in mill-board, 
and covered with red twill, and are useful as centre-pieces 
for masses of green, or as connecting links for festoons. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fre. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Stone-Cotorep Suran. The 
skirt is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting of the same, 
which is headed by a band of lichen-green velvet. Two 
wide flounces trim the skirt, and each is headed by a band 
of the green velvet. The apron-front is short, and meets 
at the back under a sash-and-ends of green velvet. The 
bodice is pointed, back and front, and is trimmed with 
bows of’ green velvet. An embroidered muslin trimming 
forms a pretty little kind of fichu, which turns upward, 
and fastens under a velvet bow. 

Fic. 11.—Batt-Dress, oF Vi0LET-CoLoRED VELVET. Made 
Princess style. It is low in the neck, opens at the waist 
over a gold-colored vest, and falls in straight lines at the 
sides. The train is full, long, and undraped. The front 
of the dress is of gold-colored satin, draped with white 
lace, caught up with tufts of gold-colored ostrich - tips. 
The bodice has a fall of white lace over the shoulders, 
caught up on the breast with ostrich-tips. 

Fig. 111.—Evenine- Dress, For A Youna Lapy. The 
skirt is of blossom-colored albatross, laid in box-plaits. 
The tunic is pointed, and quite short on the hips on the 
right side, Grecian bodice, short puffed sleeves, and a wide 
band and sash-ends of dark-green velvet. 

Fig. 1v.—Ba.i-DreEss, oF WHITE BrocapEp SATIN AND 
Waite Frist Vetvet. The skirt is made of satin, brocaded 
in diamond. At the bottom, the diamonds are cut in 
points, and fall over three full plaitings of plain white 
satin. The pointed bodice and long narrow train are of 
the frisé velvet. 

Fic. v.— Evenine- Dress, oF WHITE Lace AND BLUE 
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Brocade. The skirt, is entirely of white lace, made full ? 
over a white silk—or a silk of the color of the overdress } 
would look equally »well—and edged with a narrow blue 
knife-plaiting, The short tunic and bodice are of the blue ¢ 
brocade. The bodice opens V-shape, bask and front, and ; 
is filled in with white lace. White lace puffed sleeves, } 
trimmed with little bows of ribbon. Three long loops-and- 
ends of blue satin fall over the lace skirt, at the back. 

Fig. vi—Croak, oF Fine Rissep Orroman. It is 
double-b ted, and fastened down the front with large 
oxydized buttons. It is full-plaited at the back, and has 
dolman sleeves. The collar, cuffs, and muff are of brown 
fur. Black felt hat, trimmed with brown feathers and 
oxydized buckle. 

Fig. vi1.—WALKING-Dress, of Dark-GreEN CASHMERE, } 
The underskirt is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting, and § 
is of green cashmere and velvet striped material. The full $ 
overdress is of plain cashmere, of a lighter color, opening ; 
high at the side, and looped loosely at the back, The $ 
jacket is of darker-green cashmere, double-breasted, and } 
has a large collar and cuffs of the lighter color, Dark- } 
green felt hat, trimmed with full bows of lighter-colored 
ribbon, 

Fia, vi11.—Hopse-Dress, oF PLAIN BROWN AND STRIPED 
CHENILLE Serce. The plain underskirt is made of the 
chenille-striped serge. The looped overskirt is of the plain 
serge, is draped on the left side, and open on the right 
side. The jacket is of the striped serge, like the skirt; 
and the waistcoat, collar, and cuffs are of plain brown 
velvet, ; 

Fia, 1x.—Movurnina WaLKina-Dress. The skirt is of ¢ 
Henrietta-cloth, laid in wide plaits, and trimmed around } 
the bottom with a broad band of crépe. The tunic, of } 
Henrietta-cloth, is pointed at the side, opens over the left é 
hip, and falls loosely at the back. The bodice, of the same $ 
material, is close-fitting and trimmed with crépe. Bonnet 
of black crépe, with long veil, bows of crépe, and a row of $ 
dull jet on the edge. Henrietta-cloth is really not a cloth, ¢ 
but a beautiful material which has tuken the place of § 
bombazine. This is a beautiful model for a costume of 3 
any color. 3 
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Fic, x.—MANTLE, OF OcELoT-SkKin. It is cut with much 
spring, to fall easily over the large tournure, and is 
trimmed around the bottom, the sleeves, and the neck with 
skunk, g 

Fic. x1.—Bonnet, oF Gray Fert, trimmed with soft $ 
wide ribbon, of a dark-red shade, and figured in many 
colors. 

Fic. xu.—SHovutperR-Cape For a Littte Girw. It is 
made of soft white muslin, trimmed with wide lace or 
embroidery. ‘The collar has a narrower trimming of the 
same kind, A collar made of écru muslin, trimmed with 
embroidery which is outlined in colors, is very pretty. 

Fig. xuu.—Jet NgeckLace, Composed of five rows of 
French jet beads, The clasp in front is also of jet, from 
which eight rows of beads depend, terminating in large 
jet pears. 

Fig. x1v.—MANTELET, OF Seat-Brown Prvusu, It has 
long ends in front, and is short at the back. The sleeves 
are cut wide, and turned under, It is trimmed with 
beaver-fur. The ends in front show as ornaments in 
brown passementerie. 

Fie. xv.—Hat, oF Brown Fert. Bound with brown 
velvet, and trimmed with brown velvet and a bird. 

Fig. xvi.—Hoop For SieicHine, Evenine- WEAR, Erc. 
It is made of striped Algerine material—or of striped 
flannel, if preferred. 1f lined with silk, it keeps the hair 
smoother, but does not keep in place so well. 
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otter-fur. It is fastened at.the throat by a large oxydized 
clasp, This jacket is equally pretty in dark-green, black, 
or brown; but it should closely harmonize in color with 
the dregs with which it is worn. The hat is of dark-blue 
velvet, trimmed with bows of velvet, oxydized buttons, and 
feathers the color of the otter-fur. 

GENERAL Remarks.—At this season of the year, there is 
nothing very new in the style of making dresses. In our 
November and December numbers, we gave the very latest 
items with regard to the fashions. 

Cloth or woolen dresses are almost universal for street- 
wear; a small jacket is usually worn over such a dress, 

Velvets, plushes, silks, etc., clc., are reserved, as a rule, for 
more cer i i 

Bodices are made to euit the fancy of the wearer; but 
basques and postillions are popular, because they are very 
becoming, except to an exceedingly slender person, when 
the round waist looks better. 

Velvet collars and cuffs are dressy, and are most becoming 
additions, to almost any toilet, 

Wraps, as we have said before, are either quite long or 
rather short, There is no especially new feature about 
them, except that on many the old-fashioned pagoda sleeve 
has been revived, This sleeve is rather close-fitting to the 
elbow, where it begins to flare out, and is a quarter-yard 
or more, wide at the hand, 

Richly-beaded and embroidered fabrics will be worn for 
evening—also black, white, and cream-colored lace dresses, 
For young persons, however, white muslin, tulle, or gauze 
will remain most in favor. The trimmings for these dresses 
consist of stripes of narrow satin ribbons, Many, however, 
have not any trimming whatever, but are made of three 
or five skirts, of different lengths, and all gathered into 
the waist with a wide baby-sash of colored moiré, A few 
flowers in the hair and at the waist, 

Low shoes, of the same color as the dress or its trim- 
mings, are worn for evening—the toes no longer pointed, 
but rounded. The heels of all shoes and boots are very 
low. With shoes, embroidered silk stockings are worn, 
embroidered over the instep and up the sides. 

For day- wear, striped stockings to match the dress are the 
most fashionable. 

Gloves, whether for day or evening, are still long—that 
is, they occupy all that portion of the arm not covered 
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’ by the sleeve. For evening-dress, gloves and stockings are 


generally of the same color, Gloves mostly match tho 
dress, 

Hoods on wraps are again appearing. These are very 
jaunty on good figures, but are apt to make a person 
who has not a good back look round-shouldered. They 
are useless, also, as a rule, 

Felt hats and bonnets are very much worn. They come in 
so many different colors, that they can be worn with any 
shade of dress, 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rve pes Petits CHAMPS. 

There has seldom been so much talk about dress in the 
Parisian world, even in the circles entirely devoted to 
gayety and the cares of the toilette, as there has been 
during the last few months. Two or three very brilliant 
weddings, culminating in that of a royal princess, the 
Princess Marie, of Orleans, set all the realm of fashion 
into a commotion. The costliest of laces and the most 
exquisite of embroideries, united to the ‘richest of dress- 
materials, have signalized the latest efforts of Worth put 





Fig. xvu.—S.Leeve For A Hovse-Dress. Trimmed with $ forth on behalf of these noble or royal brides. When it is 
lace and with ribbon to match the figures in the material. } r bered that the marriage of the Princess Marie is the 
Fic. xvit.—Jacket For Receptions, It is of dark-? first one of a royal personage in France since Napoleon 
blue velvet, braided in Hungarian style, and trimmed with } III espoused Eugénie, Countess de Teba, it will well be 
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understood how profound was the sensation that it created. 
I believe that the first influence of this wedding on the 
fashion of feminine garments is to cause the lessening of 
the tournure. So far from drifting into the expansiveness 
of crinoline, we seem destined to return once more to the 
close clinging skirts of our grandmothers. 

Some of the new materials are very elegant. One of 
these is a new style of moiré, in which wide stripes of the 





The twelve bonnets ordered for the Princess Marie's 
trousseau, of Madame Heitz-Boyer, of the Place Vendome, 
show conclusively that the reign of the large hat or 
bonnet, in the best Parisian society, is at an end. They 
were all small and compact in shape, though in widely- 
differing colors and materials. One of the prettiest was a 
capote, in seal-skin; another, in dark-blue velvet, was 
embroidered all over in a fine pattern with sapphire -blue 


watering, in the large pattern of moiré-antique, are divided 3 beads; a third, in ivory-white velvet, was bordered with 


by bands of satin brocaded on the material. Satins bro- } 


white plush of the same shade. The wedding-bonnet for 


caded with silver were largely used for the dinner and the marriage at the Mayoralty was in turquoise-blue 


evening dresses of the royal trousseau, being employed for ? 
the corsages and trains of the different toilettes. One } 
pattern was silver ferns on pale-blue satin, and another ? 


showed roses, carnations, and lilacs in silver on a white } 


satin ground. All these dresses were made with long { 
trains, the only short ones being in tulle of various 
shades, the newest color being an exquisite pale-bluish 
green, which Worth combines with deep-yellow roses, the 
effect being at once artistic and charming. Worth is 
making very dressy walking-costumes with the back - 


hues, the front being in velvet, slightly draped. 

One of the Princess Marie’s carriage-dresses was in dark- 
green satin and orange velvet, in the foregoing style, the 
corsage being a deep Louis XV coat. Hat in green silk 
felt, with a long orange plume, Another had a plain skirt 
in dark-blue plush, striped with a paler shade of blue, an 
overdress of blue faille being slightly draped over it. 
This was to be worn with a Louis XV coat of the plush. 


breadths alternately of satin and velvet in rich contrasting | 


color, such as a long paletot in wide alternate stripes of 
Vesuvius satin and brown velvet. This “ Vesuvius” is a 
new and very brilliant shade of orange, verging upon flame- 
color. Peachstone-brown is also very fashionable, and is a 
good gas-light shade for demi-toilette dresses, It combines 
charmingly with the blush-pink that is now in vogue. 


5 
Some of Worth's wraps are exceedingly brilliant pri 
| 


The dark-blue velvet dress of the Princess of Wales, at the ° tasteful as the diamond flowers that have been fashionable 
royal wedding, has brought the rich royal-blue into favor ; for so many years. A group of corn-flowers in sapphires, 
once more; and with reason, as there are few colors more } sprinkled with diamond dewdrops, and a spray of lilac, 
elegant or more becoming. Heliotrope of a reddish cast } 


is a new shade of that color; it is richer and warmer than } 


the tint that was-in vogue a few years ago. Crushed- 
strawberry is also seen again; but, so far, ouly in velvet. 
As the Empress of Russia chose that color for her dress for 
the wedding, it will probably again become popular in 
certain circles, Changeable satin is also one of the new 
materials. In pearl-color, shot with pink, it is peculiarly 
tasteful and has a very elegant effect, combined with 
velvet. Another new material is uncut velvet, figured all ° 
over with velvet in a running pattern of flowers and 
leaves. This figured velvet is sometimes used for entire } 
walking-dresses, the skirt being elaborately draped, and ; 
skirt, corsage, and wrap being all in the same material. ; 
It is also combined for dinner-dresses with crépe-de-Chine ? 
in some contrasting color, coral-pink crépe being employed } 
with bistre-brown velvet. ; 

Demi-toilette walking-dresses are made in lighter shades } 
than they were last season, and show many handsome } 
combinations of velvet and cloth or velvet and cashmere, } 
two shades of brown being the favorite colors. A very } 
pretty style for a cashmere dress is to have the short skirt ; 
made in alternate breadths of cashmere and moiré-antique, } 
and box-plaited in large flat folds. the corsage being in } 


cashmere, with cuffs and collar of the moiré. The folds of } 
the skirt are left loose, so that the two materials show rt 
> 


good effect when the wearer moves. The new and beautiful 


Pekin materials in very wide stripes, alternately of satin 2 
and velvet or of satin and plush, are used for the long 5 
paletot cloaks, either for the street or for ball-wraps, and % 
are also employed for underskirts, and, in light brilliant 3 


rn 


plush, bordered with rasset-brown velvet. The prognosti- 
cations for next season point to a return of that prettiest of 
all forms of feminine head-gear, the toque, some of the 
ultra-fashionables of Paris having already assumed it for 
wearing to the races and for visiting. 

Ostrich-feather fans are no longer as fashionable as they 
have been, hand-painted ones of moderate size being 
considered more tasteful. Tortoise-shell mounts, with the 
leaf in satin, and gauze fans, mounted on wood, either 
violet-wood or ebony, are much in vogte. 

A revolution is apparently impending in feminine 
undergarments, There are many elegant ladies who have 
given up wearing chemises, replacing them by very finely- 
woven ribbed undervests in raw silk, which fit the figure 
like a glove, thus doing away with the more or less cum- 
brous folds of a linen or cambric undergarment. These 
vests are specially manufactured for the purpose, and are 
of fine and elastic yet exceptionally firm texture, and are 
very durable as well as convenient. The slipping off the 
shoulders, of the sleeve or band in linen, when a low- 
necked corsage is donned, is avoided by the new fashion, 
and the undervest is far warmer and more healthful to the 
wearer than is the garment in thin cambric which it 
replaces, 

Sprays of flowers, in precious stunes of appropriate colors, 
are the latest novelty in jewelry; but they are not as 


with amethyst flowers and emerald leaves, are the best 
examples, so far, of these new ornaments. 


Lucy H, Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Giri’s Coat, or DaARK-GREEN CASHMERE. The 
bodice is plain and close-fitting. The skirt is gathered 


, on under a waistband. The shoulder-cape, cuffs, and 


trimming around the bottom of the skirt and down the 
front are of gray Astrakhan. Green felt hat, trimmed 
with green corded silk and a gray dove. 

Fic. 11.—Grri’s Costume, or Dark-BivE Diaconat- 
Ciotx. The skirt is laid in boxplaits. The broad plaits 
down the front are trimmed with rows of black military 
braid. The long close-fitting jacket is made double- 
breasted, and buttons from the left shoulder to the middle 
of the front. The bottom of the jacket, above where it is 
fastened, the collar, and cuffs are all trimmed with black 
military braid. Dark-blue felt hat, ornamented with black 
feathers, and black braid around the brim. 

Fie. 111.—Boy’s Costume. The knickerbockers are of 
dark-brown velveteen. The overcoat is of brown cloth, 
of a rather lighter shade than the knickerbockers, and is 
made rather long. Brown felt hat. 

Fig. 1v.—Giri’s Hat, or Dark-Gray Feit. Trimmed 
with gray ribbon, striped with bright colors. Gray velvet 
binding on the edge of the hat. 

Fie. v.—SEAL-Skin Toque, ornamented with a gray 


hues, fur lining the trains of evening-dresses, ‘ wind. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S EVE AND DAY. 


|See the Story. 
“ Captain Blair's Valentine.”] 
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“BY MOONLIGHT.” [See the Story, “A Mere Incident.” 
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WALKING-DRESSES. 
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BODICE. HAT. DOLMANETTE 
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LT. CROCHET EDGING. BRAIDED BORDER AND CORNER. 
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TEA. D’OYLEY. KNITTED VANDYKE BORDER. 








SING TO ME. 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Righth St., Philadelphia. 





Words by DOWR. LADY DOWNSHIRE. Music by LADY ARTHUR HILL. 
Moderato. 





: — 
1. ’Tis true my dreams of love 
2. But if those dreams should come 
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now re-mains To tell me, how 
peace - ful -way, Such hap pi - ness 
































I al - so had my joys, and pains; 
And soon a- las! would fade a@ - way; 
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SING TO ME. 





f 2 tempo. 


al - so. had my joys, and pains, Then sing, oh! sing 
a - las! would fade a- way, Then sing no more 
a 


‘a tempo. 








And let me hear the ‘words. once more, That 
Nor _ let me hear the words a - gain, But 
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how in heav-en a - bove, ” silk is love for 
that in. Reav-en a - bove, © mre. love, is found, all 
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THE HERMIONE JACKET. 




















